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HE Author of the following 


A the difficulty and hazard of at- 
® tacking a work which has ac- 
* ſo great a degree of eſtimation in the 
learned world as Dr. Capo Ax's Diſſerta- 
tion. The number of editions, thro' which 
it has in a ſhort ſpace paſled, are undoubted 
evidences of the high opinion in which it 
has been held. Nor does the Author of the 
enſuing pages mean to inſinuate that ſuch 
reputation has been unjuſtly acquired. The 
cauſes of chronical diſorders, (the gout par- 
ticularly) and the means of cure, have been 


A 2 deſcribed 
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by 


L Treatiſe is fully conſcious of 
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deſcribed and pointed ont in a manner at 


once RS ge. and inſtructive. In this 


repeck, the Abthsr Has certainly great me- 
rit, as he has ha -Jrithout « debaſing the ſubject, 
adapted his arguments to the level of com- 
mon underſfandiſtgs, and happily avoided 
that pedantic ſtyle for which books of phyſic 
are but too remarkable. He is likewiſe: poſ- 
ſeſſed of a moſt elegant and perſuaſive man- 
ner of delivering his precepts and inſtruc- 
tions, and chas very ꝓroperly endeivoured to 
enſure obedience. to ſome of the mgſt impor- 
tant, by arguments drawn from reaſon to 
prove that it is the intereſt of mankind to 
obſerve them. 


Ir muſt likewiſe be acknowledged, that 
his general poſitions concerning the uſe of 
temperance, peace of mind, and exerciſe, to 
preſerve health, which, (tho' not new diſco- 

verles 


1 
veries in medicine) be. has certainly great 
merit in enforcing with ſuch ſpirit and ener- 
BY are undoubtedly Juſt, and will remain 
unimpeached ſo long as phyſic continues to 


18. 


be practiſed on a rational footing. Yet I 


cannot help thinking, notwithſtanding, that 
the book contains ſeveral very capital errors, 


and ſome of them likely to be of dangerous 
conſequence to the health of mankind, To 


point theſe out in general is the intent of the 
following treatiſe, and thoſe more particu- 
larly in which health is thought to be more 


immediately concerned. 


Tur Author hopes the enſuing obſerva- 
tions will not be thought to be written with 
a captious intention, ſince they never would 
have appeared, had the ſubject of Dr. Ca- 
dogan's Diſſertation been of leſs immediate 
egen to the public welfare. 
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(vi) 


Hz is fully conſcious of his inferiority to 


* 


Dr. Cadogan in many reſpects, yet never- 
chelefs is in hopes that the i importance of the 
ſubject will | procure a candid hearing to his 
| arguments, which, though he does not al- 
lege to be ESE he cannot help think- 


4 


ing merit conſideration. 


Ix the Author's ſentiments: concerning 
them are well founded, it will be a ſuffici- 
ent -apology for their ns e in the 
world. 4130 


OBSER- 
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675 


OBSERVATIONS 


ON 


Dr. Cadogan $ Diſſertation. 
HE firſt poſition laid down by the 
Author is, that mankind bring all 

chronical complaints upon themſelves by 
their own indulgences, exceſſes, or miſtaken 
habits of life, or by ſuffering their paſſions 
to lead them aſtray, or diſturb their peace of 
mind.“ x Were this poſition true of chronic 
diſeaſes, I ſee no reaſon why it might not 
with equal propriety be extended to acute 


diſeaſes likewiſe, ſince the latter may, with 


at. leaſt equal certainty, be traced to their 


origin, and depend as much on ourſelves as 
the former. 


* P. 12.—Dr. Cavocan on the Gout and other Chronic 
Diſeaſes. 
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Tnus I am inclined to 0 believe, that the 


1 


cauſe of 2 er n may, Wün more certainty 


and more frequency, be traced to our awn 
miſmana ement or intem erance, than ei- 
ther the gbut or tate, or indeed any chroni- 
cal complaint whatſ{peyer. But our Author 
ſeems to think, that the common notions 


which have been received concerning the 
cauſes of diſorders are ill-founded, that 


thoſe eee aſſigned, ſuch as acciden- 
tal colds,* 'particulariticy of conſtitution, (by 
which Limagine! he means ; Idiolyngraſies, f) 
food diſagreeing with, o. or ſurfeiting t the ſto- 
mach, are cauſes too trifling to produce diſ- 
eaſes that commonly 1: laſt for life.” He thinks 
that there muſt be << ſomething more per- 

anent and conſtant i in our daily habits, to 
Produce ſuch inveterate evils.” . 


-. 7 


: 


ann 

* Vide Page 12. | 1 

+ By Mioſyncraſy i is . a ene; of confieation, 
which renders it liable to be affected by certain things which 
have no ſuch effect on mankind in general. The effect of 
honey in the caſe mentioned in the following part of this 
book ;—the effects of ſhell fich, as muſcles, and ſeveral other 
ſabſtances, on certain conſtitutions, are of this kind. 


(9) 
Tur diſorders have been often attribu- 
ted wrongfully to theſe and other cauſes, to 


cover ignorance, or excuſe intemperance, is 


but too true; yet I cannot ſtill allow them 


to be diſcarded from the number of cauſes 


that produce chronic diſorders as well as 
acute ones. 


Our judgment concerning the effect that 


any particular thing or circumſtance will 
have upon our health is extremely limited, 


and varies ſo greatly at different times, ac- 


cording to the different ſtates of the body, 
that it is almoſt impoſſible to decide ſatis- 
factorily upon it. Many cauſes which may 
appear to our judgment trivial and ineffica- 


cious, are capable of bringing about great 


changes in the human frame, which fre- 
quently continue after the original cauſe had 
ceaſed to act; and this is confirmed and in 
ſome meaſure accounted for by daily obſer- 
vation of the amazing effects of habit and 
cuſtom. This is exemplified in numberleſs 
inſtances in medicine, but in none more re- 

B markably 
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markably than thoſe complaints continondy 
called nervous, where we often ſee a paroxyſm 
excited by ſome accidental cauſe, as a vio- 
tent agitation of mind, &c. returning at cer- 
tain intervals during life, though the exci- 


ting cauſe had long ceaſed® and been never 
repeated. 


Supprx cold is frequently the cauſe of 
paralytic and rheumatic diforders; the for- 
mer of which ought certainly to be ac- 
counted a chronical complaint, and the lat- 
ter very frequently On ſo. 


PARTICULARITIES of conſtitution like 
wiſe (if I underſtand the Doctor right) ſome- 
times lay the foundation of chronical diſor- 
ders. I have heard from good authority of 
a perſon who had for many years an habitual 
periodic colic, which was brought on by 
eating a ſmall quantity of honey, to which 
he had a re averſion. Whoever con- 

ſiders 


Horruax relates numberleſs inſtances of epileptic fits, 
which had their origin from cauſes of this kind, continuing 
during life. 


\ 


of 11 \) 


fiders the nervous ſyſtem (as it probably 


ſeems to be) as the great foundation both of 


Health and diſorder, its extreme delicacy, 


our ignorance of the manner in which it-is 
connected with the reſt of the ſyſtem and of 


the manner in which it. is affected, the ſub- 


ſtances which act upon it, and how theſe 
effects are varied in different ſubjects, and 
in the ſame ſubject at different times and in 
different circumſtances, will, I truſt, have 


l no great difficulty in aſſenting to the truth 


of this obſervatien. Thus we often ſee peo- 


ple eſcape unhurt from exceſſes, which we 


might expect would prove fatal to them, 
while on the other hand an indulgence; ſeem- 


Aingly the moſt trifling, evidently lays the 


foundation of the moſt inveterate malady. 
This might be exemplified by a thouſand 
3 that occur in daily obſervation. 


10 CANNOT, moreover, by any 1 means agree 


with our Author i in his opinion, * that all 


our diſorders of any kind ee are un- 


doubtedly owing to ourſelyes,” * 


1 AM 


Page 12. 
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1 
I am much ſurprized that a man of the 
knowledge of Dr. Cadogan ſhould make a 
peremptory aſſertion, contrary tomedicineand 
philoſophy, and what daily experience con- 
tradicts. That the cauſes he aſſigns for diſ- 
orders, viz. intemperance, indolence, and vex- 
ation, produce many i diſorders, and aggravate 
all, has been never doubted ; but I am well 
ſatisfied that it is equally true, that diſeaſes 
are- incident to human nature, and that any 
medicine or mode of living, that ſhould pro- 
miſe to keep us certainly free from diſorder, 
would be as little to be cenfided in as one 
that was to promiſe immortality itſelf. Nor 
is this any reflection on our nature. Imper- 
fection in health, body, and mind, is a cha- 
racteriſtic of human nature. And ſurely it 
cannot be thought irrational to ſuppoſe, that 
as nq means can prolong life- beyond a cer- 
tain period, that none can obviate the pre- 
vious ſigns of its tendency to diſſolution. 
Various methods of life are the caufes of va- 
rious diſorders, but none has been as yet dif 
covered that will effectually preſerve us from 


any. 


„ 
any. Nations have varied greatly in their 
manner of living, yet it does not ſeem to have 
had in general any remarkable effect either in 
prolonging or abridging the date of their life: 
and though ſome inſtances are brought of 
great longevity and continued courſe of 


health, cauſed by a regular and temperate 


manner of life, we daily ſee examples where 
that has been rigorouſly complied with, and 
yet been found inſufficient to procure it; and 
inſtances of a contrary kind have been pro- 
duced, where health and long life have been 
found conſiſtent with the greateſt exceſſes. 


IT is hoped, that what is here ſaid will 
not be miſinterpreted into an infinuation that 
our diet and manner of life are things indif- 


ferent to health, 


Turn is no doubt that regularity and 
temperance are at leaſt as rational means to 


purſue for the eſtabliſhing or reſtoring our - 


health, as induſtry and ceconomy to our for- 
tune; yet no one can deny that even in the lat- 
ter caſe they are ſometimes both ineffectual. 
tak THE 


U 14 


Tur Author next paſles from chropical 
diſcaſes in general to a particular one, viz. 
the Get; Which he takes as a ſpecimen“ of 
all the feſt; I ſhall not diſpute with the Doc- 
tor concetning its nature, but proceed to 
examine ſome of the poſitions he has laid 
down concern ing it. Theſes are ip number 
n en, are as wie, 7 | 

Ts * is not * 15 12 
2 It is not periodical; 5 

5 3. kf is aot inciirable, 

As to the firſt of theſe, if authorities were 
l of any weight, almoſt every medical writer, 
from the days of Hippocrates to the preſent 
time, may be cited for a different opinion. f 
A fact, ſo * in Fanta to the ex- 
perience 


egen 1 E 46 t Nei 
"4. Gbit is allowed to be PR by the unanimous 
_ teſtimony of phyſicians ; and I have ſeen many caſes of this 
kind, where no other cauſe could be by any means aſſigned ex- 
cept hereditary diſpoſition, and where theſe paroxyſims come 
on early in life, in ſpite of the ſtricteſt ſobriety, chaſtity, and 
moderation in all reſpects. Var Svuieten tranſl. p. 298, vol. 4+ 


( xg 1 


ſtrong arguments to ſupport it, or even ex- 
cuſe its being publicly aſſer ted. Were it a 
mere matter of theory, the caſe. would be 
different; but as this is a thing which can 


be determined by obſervation only, I can - 
not help thinking ſome more caution would 


have been proper. But the Doctor's idea of 
its being hereditary ſeems to be a very extra- 
ordinary one. He ſays, © that if it were 
hereditary, no man whoſe father had it 
could poſſibly be free from it.” * © But this 


is by no means the idea that has been affix- 


ed to the word by medical writers, who ne- 
ver pretended to underſtand by it a phyſical 
neceſſity, but only a great degree of moral 
probability. He indeed ſeems to allow, 


that the father's * having it inclines or pre- 


diſpoſes the ſon to it; but then he allows 
this © to be a prediſpoſing cauſe only, which 
he ſays of itſelf never produced any effect at 
all.” + This is by r much too ſubtile a diviſion 
to hold univerſally. Cauſes which in ſome 

caſes 


0 Page 17. 6 | + Page 17. 


perience of former ages, would require very 


1 

caſes and circumſtances are only prediſpo- 
nent, in others become both prediſponent 
and occaſional; and the very prediſpoſing 
cauſe itſelf, when increaſed to a certain de- 
gree, becomes an occaſional one likewiſe. 
But the Doctor ſays*, if it were hereditary 
it would appear in infancy and women, 
vrhich in general it does not. This by no 
means follows. The gout when in its na- 
tural ſtate (if the expreſſion may be allowed 
of) is not a diſorder of infancy, or, in gene- 
ral, of the female ſex. Tis ſufficient. to de- 
nominate it hereditary, if it is found that 
thoſe males who have a parental claim to it 
are in general ſubject to it at a certain time 
of life. If the conſtitution of females and 
infants be not adapted to receive the diſor- 
der, tis as abſurd to argue againſt its being 
hereditary becauſe they are not affected by 
it, as it would be to aſſert that the diſorder 
among the horned cattle was not contagious, 
becauſe ſwine and horſes were not infected 
by it. On this account I cannot allow the 
Doctor's ſubſequent reaſoning to be juſt, 


where 
T Page 18. 


„ 018 1 2 
Where he ſays, that they who argue that 
the gout is hereditary, becauſe they ſee it ſo 
ſometimes, argue very inconclufively, fince 
if we compute the number of children who. 
have it not, and of women who have it not, 
together with all thoſe active and temperate 
men who have it not; thongh born of gouty 
parents, the proportion will be found at 
leaſt an hundred to one againſt that opinion.“ 
But if the caſe be ſtated as it ought to be, 
and an enquiry made whether thoſe males 
that were born of gouty parents, and thoſe 
eſpecially which were begotten after their 
parents had begun to be affected with the 
gout , had it not themſelves at a certain 
period of life, I ſuſpect the computation 
would vary exceedingly. Different diſor- 
ders make their appearance at different ſtages 
of life, and I am no more ſurprized at a 
young child's not being afflicted with the 
Fs C gout, 


* Page 19. 

' + This is a circumſtance of great importance. I have been 
informed by an eminent phyſician, that he had frequently obſer- 
ved, that thoſe children which were begotten after their parents 
had been afflicted with the gout, were much more liable to it 
when grown up than thoſe which were begotten before that period. 


( . 
gout, than I am that a grown-up perſon 
does not ſuffer from breedin 1g teeth. 


H AD the ancient writers looked on this af 
fade in the ſame light with Dr. Cadogan, they 
would ſcarcely have delivered it as their opi- 
nion, that the gout was an hereditary com- 
plaint; and tho' the ſuperiority of the mo- 
derns in ſome reſpects cannot be denied, the 
merit of accurate obſervation muſt be allow- 
ed to the ancients. 21 


* ARET Aus and Cellus Aufelianus, 
who were moſt celebrated for judgment and 
accurate obſervation, both expreſsly affirni 
the gout to be hereditary ; and numberleſs 
paſſages might be quoted from other anci- 
ent medical writers, to prove that they were 
of the ſame opinion. Nor indeed do the 
later of the modern writers, as far as I can 
find (Dr. Cadogan excepted) pretend to de- 
ny it. Sydenhamft,. whoſe merit in obſer- 
vation is unparalleled, ſpeaks of it expreſsly 
as inherited from gouty parents, and Boer- 
haavef and Hoftmany concur in the ſtrong- 
eſt terms in the ſame ſentiment. 


P. 165. Wigan's Aretæus.— P. 558, edit. Amſt. 1709. 
t Tract. de Podagra, p. 435.— 1 Boerh. Aphor. 1255.— 
De Dolere podagrico & arthritico vero, $ I, 


1 
Non is it an abſurdity to call a diſorder 
hereditary, altho' it ſhould not appear in 


every branch of the family that we might 


ſuppoſe to have inherited it. It is ſuffici- 


ent, if it be generally preſent. Different 
conſtitutions and methods of life may alter 
the nature of the diſorder, or entirely ſyb- 


due it in them, though it may make its ap- 


pearance in another generation, This is 


mentioned by Boerhaave, where he obſerves, 


ſpeaking of the cauſe of the gout, ** that it 


often deſcends to late poſterity through- a 


parent who is not himſelf gouty, but yet con- 


veys the diſorder to his immediate offspring, 
ſolely by the taint he received at his birth. 


To ſay that the gout is not hereditary, 


becauſe it does not always deſcend to poſ- 
terity, would be equally abſurd, as to af- 
ſert, that the ſucceſſion to. the crown of 
theſe realms was not hereditaty, becauſe . its 
regularity had been ſometimes interrupted. 


C 2 The 


* Sequi ſoler (Podagra) hereditatem i in ſeros nepotes, per pa- 
rentem ps nondum e ſed tantum labe genitali 


Ay. 
The ſerophula and madneſs+ the Doctor al 
lows to be hereditary complaints, and ſuch 
as (although chranical ones) we da not al- 
ways bring upon ourſelves. Yet, he will 
ſcarce aſſert, that all the progeny of thoſe 
affected in this manner, are either ſcrophu- 
loys or inſane. The latter of | theſe might 
be brought as an inſtance againſt a former 
argument of his, as that diſorder, though 
often hereditary, ſeldom appears until a cer- 
tain period of life. 
Bor what are we to underſtand by the 
other diſorders which the Doctor allows to 
be hereditary, viz.* «« diſeaſes of taint or in- 
fection, and maleformation.” The only diſ- 
order that I know: of the contagious kind, 
that we can ſafely ſay is communicated to 
poſterity, is the venereal diſeaſe; and this, | 
it muſt be owned, frequently proves in this 
caſe incurable, Vet this does not ſeem 
owing to any peculiar virulence of the diſs - 
order, but to the debilitated ſtate of the in- 
fant, which in general ſcarce lives a ſuffigi» 
n eee 


EE | 
ent time for the medicines to work a cure. 
Where ſufficient ſtrength remained to maſ- 


ter the other complaints, this has not en 
found incurable. 


As to maleformation, 1 can under 
ſtand by it nothing but misſhapeneſs, and 
this I ſhould leaſt of any ſuppoſe to be an 
hereditary complaint, Children, it myſt 
be owned, often reſemble their parents in 
their ſhape and make, as well as mind and 
diſpoſition ; but this is ſcarce ever carried 
to the length of a diſeaſe or deformity, 
Nor indeed can any reaſon be aſſigned, why 
a father with a hump back, or bandy legs, 
may not have children ſtraight and well 
| ſhaped. It muſt be owned, we ſometimes. 
ſee ſeveral children of the ſame family miſ- 
ſhapen and deformed ; and I hope this wag 
more frequently to be met with in the laſt . 
generation: than it is likely to be in the pre- - 
ſent; but I believe, if this was to be exa- 
mined, it would be found oftener owing 'to | 
the miſmanagement of thoſe who had the | 
care of them when young than any heredi- 
| tary 


(=) 


tary diſpoſition. | Iam ſure that in the pre- 
ſent age, by prudent management, and moſt 
of all by not interfering with nature, the 
ſhape of mankind is in general improved 
greatly ; and I doubt not that many of the 
bad ſhapes reſembling | one another, which 
we ſometimes uſed to ſee i in the ſame family, 
were owing to the ſame aukward means be- 
ing uſed war each to . er them, ROT: 


BuT the Doctor ſabjoing=.#« if the 0 
be a diſeaſe of indigeſtion, and therefore of 
our own acquiring, we muſt reaſon very ill, 
or rather not reaſon at all, when we ſay it is 
hereditary; for, ſurely, no man will ſay that 
indigeſtion is hereditary, any more than in- 
temperance. Whether the gout be of this 
nature, or no, I ſhall not here enquire; but 
even granting it to be ſo, I really can by no 
means comprehend the force of this reaſon- 
ing, or perceive any analogy in this caſe be- 
tween intemperance and indigeſtion. The 
former is always owing to ourſelves, the 
latter not fo: But what reaſon can be ai- 
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ſigned why an habitual weakneſs of the ſto- 
mach, which is often owing to an over ſen- 
ſibility of the nerves, of it, may not be in- 
herited from a parent, as well as face, ſhape, 
or diſpoſition? ? If we fee, as we often dos 
a reſemblance in the outward form and men- 
tal qualifications, is it abſurd to ſuppoſe that 
the ſame analogy may hold concerning the 
quality and diſpoſition of thoſe parts which 
are not in our power to examine?“ What 
makes this analogy. more. probable, is, that 
the nerves are the common agent in both 
theſe caſes.--I do not mean to be underſtood 
to ſay that this reſemblance always takes 
place throughout, in the diſpoſition of the 
body to diſorders, any more than it does in 
reſemblance of perſon or mind : A man may 
inherit a feature of his face, diſpoſition of 


mind, 


* As a reſemblance evidently appears between children and 
their parents in external form and bulk, as well as genius and 


diſpoſition of mind, ſo the ſame ſimilarity ſeems to take place 
ih the conſtitution and habit of body. an Swiet. Tranſl, 


Uti extern corporis forma & magnitudine, ingenio, animi 
affectibus, proles parentibus ſimiles fzepe fiunt ; fic videtur et 
in tima partium corporis conſtitutio frequenter referre eandem 
fimilitudinem. Van Swietten, vol, iii. p. 405. 
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mind, or diſorder of the body, from his pa- 
rents, and yet be very unlike in other re- 
| ſpects; all I meant to fay was, that it did 
not appear abſurd to ſuppoſe it poſſiþle.-- 
But Dr. Cadogan objects that there are 
whole nations of active people, knowing no 
luxury, who for ages have been free from it, 
but have it now fince the Europeans have 
brought them wine and ſpirits. T This 
fact is, I fear, but too true; yet] ſtill think 
it will be found no objection to the argu- 
ment, that the gout may be hereditary.-- 
Intemperance in our diet, and particulacly, 
as Doctor Cadogan obſerves, the inordinate 
aſe of fermented liquors, will certainly pro- 
duce the gout where it was not before, 
which may deſcend to their poſterity, yet 

may ſtill, in a courſe of generations, like o- 
ther hereditary diſorders, by proper methods 
of life and avoiding the cauſes which firſt 
produced it, be worn out and eradicated. 
To ſay that a diſorder is hereditary, by no 
means implies that it is perpetual in the fa- 
mily, and never to be rooted out ; this is 

| Not 
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not the caſe, as was before obſerved of the 
diſorders which the Doctor himſelf allows 
to be hereditary, ſince if it was ſo, all man- 
kind muſt by this time have been ſcrophu- 
lous or inſane, and perhaps both, ſince, I 
fear, if any genealogy whatever ſhould be 
traced backwards, we ſhould find ſome of 
our anceſtors who have ſome time or other 
laboured under one or both of theſe com- 
plaints, which, by that way of reaſoning, 
muft neceſſarily have infected all their poſ- 
terity. Diſeaſes appear, like other human 
things, to have their riſe, progreſs, and de- 
cay, or perhaps, more properly ſpeaking, 
change of nature; nor are we always able to 
trace ſatisfactorily the cauſe of theſe varia- 
tions. A few centuries ago the leproſy was 
almoſt, if not entirely, as common in Eu- 
rope as the venereal diſeaſe is at preſent, and 
at that time was eſteemed both hereditary 
and contagtous ; at preſent it is rarely ſeen, 
and when it is met with does not appear to 
be either. | 


As to the next argument mentioned by 
the Doctor in fayour of the gout's being he- 
D reditary, 


( ) 
reditary, Viz. becauſe it is incurable by medi- 
cine, I can by no means admit of it. For 
even granting it to-be incurable, I can ſee 
no neceſſary connection between that and 
its being hereditary. Were the Hiſtory of 
Phyſie examined, I am inclined to believe, 
that cancerous complaints would be found 
at leaſt equally incurable with the gout it- 
ſelf, yet they have never, as I know of, 
been eſteemed hereditary, and are frequently 
owing. to an accidental cauſe. It is equally 
probable, that diſorders of our own acqui- 
ſition may be as incurable as thoſe we inhe- 
rited from our forefathers, ſince no good 
reaſon can be given why their being here- 
ditary ſhould add to their virulence. On 
the whole, then, though I cannot help think- 
ing, that what has been ſaid pleads very 
ſtrongly in favour of the gout's being ſome- 
times hereditary, I would by no means be 
thought to inſinuate that it is always fo, as 
I doubt not, that it is at leaſt as often 
brought upon ourſelves. Intemperance, In- 
dolence, and Fexation, which the Doctor 
has very properly enumerated as its cauſes, 
"pay will 


(7 1] 
will beyond a doubt produce it, ab origin? ; 
and in this caſe, as he very properly ſays, 
© we cannot excuſe ourſelves by throwing 
the fault on our parents, that our complaints 
may be more juſtly founded.” ----Perhaps, 
the trueſt account of any may be that given 
by Aretzus,* who derives it not only from 


the natural conſtitution but alſo from the 
manner of life. | 


Tux next point which the Doctor endea- 
vours to prove is, * that it is not periodi- 
cal.” ---If it were of uſe to quote authori- 
ties, almoſt every medical writer, from the 
inſtitution of phyſic to the preſent time, 
has been of opinion, that the gout is perio- 
dical as well as hereditary, and I think great 
regard ought to be paid to them as to this 
point, ſince it muſt be determined princi- 
pally, if not altogether, by obſervation. Hip- 
crates obſerves, that gouty complaints ge- 

D 2 nerally 


Ex cujuſve natur ac victus fatione contrahitur.— AHretæus, 
de caufis et fignis diuturnorum morborumn. 


+ Podapricze affectiones vere et autumno ut plurimum te- 
vertuntur, —Hippocrates Aplioriſins. 
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nerally return at Spring and Autumn; and 
nearly all ſucceeding writers have concurred 
in the ſame opinion. Sydenham likewiſe, 
who deſervedly gained a great part of the 
eſteem in which he is held from his excel- 
lent account of this diſeaſe, expreſsly repre- 
ſents it as recurring regularly at periodical 
intervals. He himſelf writes from thirty- 
four years experience, and I believe that thoſe 
who have been ſubject to this diſorder ſince 
his time, are but too well convinced, that he 
copied nature in his repreſentation of it.--- 
But I ſhall lay no ſtreſs on this, but proceed 
to examine the reaſons that the Doctor gives 
for thus differing in opinion from fo great 
authorities. He ſeems in the firſt place to 
think, that its being periodical is neceſſarily 
connected with the notion of its being here- 
ditary.* I own, I can ſee no neceflary con- 
nection between theſe ideas; and, indeed, 
none of the other diſorders, which he him- 
ſelf acknowledges to be hereditary, are of 
this kind. Nor is it neceſſary that (although 
periodical) it ſhould be regularly ſo. The 


term 
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term indeed, ſtrictly taken, implies an un- 
varying regularity, but if taken in the ſame 
acceptation as it generally is in medical 
books, means no more, than that it is the 
nature and diſpoſition of the diſorder to re- 
turn at certain intervals or periods; nor does 


any accidental interruption or variation ren- 
der the uſe of it improper. Our returns of 
ſleep and appetite may be properly termed 
periodical, yet theſe often vary without any 
diſorder or apparent cauſe. 'Tis in this ſenſe 


that the term muſt be underſtood of the in- 
termittent fever, which our Author quotes as 
a model of periodical diſorders. But, even 
this is not ſo invariable as he repreſents 
in the time of its return. Do not we 


often ſee a tertian depart of its own accord 
or change into a quotidian or quartan, and 
this into a double or triple quartan, without 
any aſſignable reaſon ? Cleghorn relates, 
that he often found the fit, as the patient's 
ſtrength decayed, conſiderably anticipate 
the time it uſed to return.---Nor are the 
returns of the gouty paroxyſms always ow - 
ing to the cauſes which the Doctor aſſigns. 

An 


(£30 /) 
An accidental circumſtance, ſuch as a blow 
on the limb which had been accuſtomed to 
be affected, ſudden expoſure to cold, and 
various other accidents, ſometimes will in- 
ſtantly bring on a fit of the gout, long 
before the time it would naturally return, 
and which could not be attributed to what 
the Doctor calls accumulated indigeſtion, by 
which 'I apprehend, he means indigeſted, 


or at leaſt unaſſimulated matter, taken into 
the veſſels and habit of the body. 


Tux laſt point that the Doctor contends 
for is, that the Gout is not incurable. This 
is a point which I ſhall not on many accounts 
diſpute. To determine 4 priori that a diſ- 
eaſe is incurable, ſhuts out all further at- 
tempts, and, at the ſame time, argues great 
preſumption. A late elegant writer of great 
medical knowledge has very properly re- 
commended it to the profeſſion, to make uſe 
of the word incurable, as applied to diſor- 
ders, in no other ſenſe than as ſuch as they 


do not know how to cure; and I am apt to 
think 


= 


think that it ought to be underſtood in this 
ſenſe in Dr. Warner's Eſſay, as he has, I 
believe, very clearly convinced the world, 
that the cure of the Gout does not come 
within the circle of his abilities. I entirely 
agree, then, with Dr. Cadogan in this po- 
ſition in general, yet I ſhould be (as he is) 
very little diſpoſed to believe, that this could 
be effected by the ſudden operation of any 
remedy, or that any medicine in nature can 
enable a man to practiſe intemperance with 
impunity. This aſſertion the Doctor has 
very properly treated with contempt and 
indignation, as it is no more to be expected 
that any thing can enable a man always to 
exceed the bounds of temperance, than thoſe. 
of juſtice or prudence, without ſometimes 
ſuffering for it. 


He -has, likewiſe, very properly obſerved, 
« that the utmoſt that could be reaſonably 
expected from medicine, would be to relieve 
and remove preſent diſorders, without pre- 
tending to inſure it from future injuries.*”-- 


I cannot, 
Page 23. | 
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J cannot, nevertheleſs, agree with the Doc- 
tor in his ſubſequent opinion, that „ after 
a fit of the Gout is well over, that the man 
has no more gout or ſeeds of gout in him 
than he who never had it, and that if he did 
not again breed it, it would never return.”* 
Nor is it a proof of this that the gout has 
been ſometimes cured by a milk diet, ſince 
that has ſcarce ever been found efficacious, 
unleſs entered upon early in life; and when 
begun in a more advanced period, rather 
tended to aggravate than relieve the ſymp- 
toms. Sydenham has obſerved? that the 
gout is often prematurely brought on thoſe 
who, after a continued habit of indulgence 
in the uſe of fermented liquors, afterwards 
changed them for thoſe of a this and cool- 


ing kind. 


Tno' I agree with Dr. Cadogan in not 
thinking the gout incurable, I cannot agrec 
with him in opinion, that it may be more 
eaſily and perfectly cured than almoſt any 
GON 3 diſeaſe. In proof of this he. al- 


5 ledges, 
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tedges, © that the gout is a diſeaſe of the beſt 
conſtitution, relieving itſelf by throwing off 
harſh and bad humours from the vitals and 
out of the blood upon the extremities, where 
they do leaſt harm to the powers and prin- 
ciples of life and health; and as theſe hu- 
mours can be no more than the daily accu- 
mulations of indigeſtion, if a man can live 
without breeding conſtantly this undigeſted 
acrimony, he niay moſt undoubtedly live 
free not only from the gout, but every 
other chronic diſeaſe alſo.” * 


To reaſon on the nature of the gout, 
would exceed greatly the limits of a Fan. 
let of this kind. I ſhall only then obſerve? 
that the cauſe of the gout being ſeated in 
the acrimony of the humours of the bodys 
is by no means ſo inconteſtible as the doctor 
ſeems to think. 


Tur opinions of phyſicians themſelves 
have varied exceedingly concerning this, 
ſome attributing it to a ſal ine, or tartarous 


N E | acri- 
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acrimony, others to a bilious, and ſome have 
added to theſe a pituitous tenacity. But in 
fact, experiment does not ſeem to warrant 
any of theſe ſuppoſitions. The fluids of 
gouty people, in the intervals of the fit, and 
even juſt before its appearance, do not ap- 
pear to differ ſenſibly from thoſe in perfect 
health; and tho' ſome variation has been 
ſometimes perceived during the paroxyſm, 
it ſeems much more probably the conſe- 
quence than the cauſe of the fit. Moreover, 
cauſes will bring on a fit of the gout ſud- 
denly, which we cannot ſuppoſe to act in 
the leaſt on our fluids, ſuch as agitation of 
mind, or a ſlight blow or ftrain of the part 
uſually affected. The ſudden tranſitions 
or metaſtaſes of the gout likewiſe from one 
part to another, are often much too quick 
to be imputed to a conveyance of the gouty 
matter, by means of the circulating fluids. 
Boerhaave“ ſeems aware of theſe objections,. 
and has therefore referred the cauſe of the 
gout to the vitiated diſpoſition of the ner- 
vous veſſels, and the acrimony and tenacity 


of 


Boerhaave's Aphoriſms,-1 156 2,.—1263. 
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of the nervous fluid itſelf. But this account 
by no means clears up the difficulty. For 
the very exiſtence of a nervous fluid, we 
have nothing but probability; and till this 
is aſcertained, we can ſcarce draw any ſatis- 
factory arguments from its quality or con- 
ſiſtence. The gout is moſt probably a diſ- 
eaſe of the ſolid parts, and of the nervous 
ſyſtem more peculiarly; but in what man- 
ner it is produced, or to what immediate 
cauſes it is owing, we are yet ignorant. But 
even granting it to be, as Dr. Cadogan al- 
ledges, a diſorder of the fluids, I ſee no rea- 
ſon why this might not be inherited from 
our parents as well as any other complaint. 
In ſhort, it will be time enough to accuſe 
acrimony of any kind, as the cauſe of the gout, 
or other chronic diſorders, when it ſhall be 
proved to exiſt in ſuch caſes. No acrimony 
of our fluids has been yet diſcovered except 
that of the ſeptic or putrefactive kind, 
which undoubtedly does not exiſt in this 
caſe; and when it does, ſeems rather the 
conſequnce than the cauſe of the diſeaſe, 

E 2 as 
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as it does not take place until that is far ad- 
vanced.*---Perhaps this word, when men- 
tioned as the cauſe of diſorder, might in 
general be referred. to the liſt of thoſe before 
mentioned by the doctor, which ſatisfy, tha 


they give na king of idea. 


How far the doctor's promiſe in the ſub- 
ſequent paragraph, to point out a courſe of 
life which ſhall preſerve us from the gout 
and all other chronic diſeaſes, is likely to be 
depended on, 4 ſhall hereafter conſider, 
when I come to treat of his method of cure. 


Tur next generally received opinion, 
which the doctor denies, is, that any 
peculiar diſorders are incident to any con- 
ſtitution and time of life.“ Nay, he even 
goes lo far as to ſay, that there is no eſſen- 
tial difference of conſtitution but of *© frong 
and weak, and that this is produced more 
by art than nature. 1 This opinion is ſo di- 
rectly contradictory, not only to the received 

opinion of phyſicians, but to common ſenſe, 


that 
As in putrid difprders, 
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that it is wonderful that the ingenious au- 
thor could ſo peremptorily aſſert it. Daily 
experience ſhews that the conſtitution, or 
what the ancients called temperament, is 
varied in different ſubjects, as well as the 
diſpoſition of the mind. It ſeems now to 
be generally thought, that the doctrine of 
four temperaments of the ancients was 
founded more on obſervation than any refe- 
rence to the four cardinal qualities, to which 
they have been ſometimes aſcribed. The 
number might certainly be much enlarged, 
yet thoſe diviſions that are ſet down have a 
real foundation in nature, Thus a habit of 
body, attended with light and ſoft hair, a 
large ſyſtem of arteries, marked out by a 
florid complexion, great ſenſibility, eſpe- 
cially to the pleaſurable paſſions, which the 
ancients denominated a ſanguineous habit, 
differs eſſentially from one in which the hair 
was hard and curled, the arteries ſmall in 
proportion to the veins, diſtinguiſhed by 
a lividity of the ſkin, and in which the ſen- 
ſibility was leſs in degree, but more accu- 

rate, 
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rate, which the ancients denominated a me- 
lancholic habit. They may be both equally 
ſtrong, yet differ greatly in the diſeaſes to 
which they are liable; in the one, all diſ- 
orders attendant on an increaſed ſenſibility, 
and large arterious ſyſtems, e. g. thoſe of 
the inflammatory kind, as fevers, con- 
ſumptions, and arterious hæmorrhage; in 
the other, diſorders ariſing from a contrary 
cauſe, as dropſy, liver complaints, obſtruc- 
tions of the alimentary canal, apoplexy and 
palſy, and venous hæmorrhage. 


Do not we likewiſe commonly obſerve 
the make of the body indicate a tendency 
to certain diſorders? Does not a long neck, 
narrow cheſt, and lean habit, ſhew a diſpo- 
fition to phthitical diſorders ? And does not 
a ſhort neck, and corpulent habit, threatey 


apoplexy and palſy ? 


MortoveR, the conſtitution and habit 
are greatly varied according to the time of 
life. In infancy the ſanguineous habit pre- 
yails in its full force; in manhood the cho- 
leric, 


= 29 
leric, which ſeems to be an intermediate 
ſtate between the ſanguineous and melan- 
cholic, which laſt prevails in old age. This 
fact ſeems to argue ſtrongly againſt our au- 
thor's ſubſequent aſſertion, viz. that there 
are no diſorders neceſſarily peculiar to any 
time of life. If the conſtitution varies, 'tis 
obvious that the diſorders incident to it muſt 
do ſo likewiſe. But our author has guarded 
his expreſſion by inſerting the word zece/- 
ſarily, as if to imply that they were owing to 
ourſelves. But I would alledge, that the 
inſtances on which this aſſertion is founded 
are too few to draw any general concluſion 
from them. The mode of life, likewiſe, 
with which longevity has been found com- 
patible, has been ſo varied as to afford no 
certain indication. If longevity has been 
imputed in one inſtance to extraordinary ab- 
ſtinence, in another it has been found com- 
patible with a more free method of living. 
I have been well informed that a late per- 
ſon in high ſtation, after having made all 
poſſible enquiry concerning the methods by 


which life had been preſerv'd foagreat length, 
aud, 
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tould; on the ſtricteſt examination, find one 
general circumſtance only, which had been 
practiſed by all that had attained to a great 
age; which was that of early rifng. But 
if (as Dr. Cadogan does not ſeem to doubt) 
bur diſſolution ſome time or other is inevi- 
table, it need not ſeem wonderful, that the 
mortal fabrick ſhould give ſome ſigns of its 
decay, before it falls to the ground. 


I ſhall now proceed to examine what the 
Doctor has ſaid concerning the cauſes which 
he has aſſigned for all chronic diſcaſes : 


The firſt of theſe is INDOLENCE. 


| Tur firſt part of this chapter contains a 
very elegant and rational perſuaſive to the 
uſe of exerciſe, to the truth of which I doubt 
not every man's experience mult bear teſti- 
mony. But I imagine that the. modern 
phyfiologiſts will ſcarcely be diſpoſed to give 
him much credit for his account of the ani- 
inal fluids. The doctrines of Boerhaave and 
Ecuwyenhoeck concerning the compoſition 


of 


. 
of the red globules is now entirely exploded, 
as is the notion, that all the parts of the 
blood were convertible into one another. 
This has ſo little foundation, that the moſt 


| common experiment proves that the three 


parts of the blood do not admit of any inti- 
mate union one with another. The ſerofity 
ſpontaneouſly ſeparates, and, although the 
coagulable lymph and red globules ſeem to 
remain united, their combination is no more 
than a mere entanglement of the latter in 
the former. Nor do the beſt phyfiologiſts 
allow the fact of the red globules ever loſing 
their colour. That this is made deeper by 
the accumulation of the red globules, is cer- 
tainly true, but it 1s no leſs ſo, that when 
ſeparate they have a red colour. This is 
plainly proved by the red tinge, which they 
n ſmall quantity impart* to a large one of 

„ water. 


The red part of the blood diffuſed through a very large pro- 
dortion of water, becomes indeed of a fainter red tinge, but 
ever changes to a yellow. In the fame manner, the ſmalleſt 
irop of freſh blood, when mixed with a thouſand times its quan- 
ty of warm water, never changes to yellow, but preſerves its 
eddiſh tinge,—Gaubius Pathology, Tran/ation. 
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water. Nor i is the fact at all proved, that the 
ſeparate particles compoſing our fluids are 
all of a gobular: form. The ſeparate | par- 
_ ticles compoſing the coagulable lymph and 
ſeroſity, cannot be at all diſtinguiſhed, not- 


withſtanding what Leuwenhoeck has, af 
ſerted ; and, though ſomething of this kind 
appears in the red part or. cruor, it is pro- 
bable, that they aſſume this form only 
when diffuſed in a fluid, with Which they 


will not unite, as oil ! in water. But, even 
the form of theſe has been much diſputed, 
and, though Haller alledges them to be 


ſpherical, Senac ſays, they are lenticu- 


« »- = . 


lar. In truth, there is nothing ſufficient 
certain determined concerning them, fron 
which we can draw any practical inference: 
·¶ Nor is the Doctor 8 Theory! leſs liable t 
objection, which lays all nervous diſorder 
* 0 * - ( 

* Rubra pars per aguam diffuſa plure etiam aqui in inf 
nitum fere diluta, dilutius quidem rubet, nunquam tamen i 
veſcĩt uti nec recentis ſanguinis guttula, millecuplo aquæ 
pidæ permixtæ, in flavedinem deducitur, ſed rubella manet. 
Gaubius Pathol. Sect. 341. 


+ The ingenious Mr. Hewſon thinks that the ood parti 
of the blood are flat —Vide Experimental Enquiry into 
properties of the Blood, p. 116. 
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to the charge of obſtruction. He follows, 
in this reſpect, the Boerhaavian doctrine, 
which has been long given up, as contrary 
to experience. Van Swieten, the ſcholar 
and follower of Boerhaave, is obliged ta 
give up his maſter's do&rine, concerning 
obſtruction, in a great degree; and later Pa- 
thologiſts have fully proved, that it takes 
place much leſs frequently than has been 
generally imagined, and that, when it does 
occur, it is not productive of the diſorders 
uſually attributed to it. As to © rough an- 
gular particles in our fluids,” * which Dr. 
Cadogan ſpeaks of, we have not the leaſt 
authority to believe their exiſtence, as no 


experiment has ever rendered them viſible. 


Nor is © the cloſing up of the ſmall veſſels 
of the body” + one of the bad conſequences 
that can be proved to reſult from an indo- 


lent habit of body. 80 far otherwiſe, that 
this circumſtance, which is found to take 


place univerſally in ſome degree towards the 
decline of life, (in the lymphatic ſyſtem 
particularly)! has been moſt obſerved in thoſe 

F 2 he 
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who have in their youth been accuſtomed to 
hard labour. Vet this has been often found 
to occur, without inducing any of the bad 
conſequences which our Author ſeems to 
apprehend from it. Nor is dyſpnæa, * or 
ſhortneſs of breath, which we ſo commonly 
ſee in fat people, owing ſo much to this 
cauſe, as to the preſſure on the veins, occa- 
ſioned by the fat diſtending the cellular mem- 
brane, which abſtructs the return of the 
blood to the heart, and of conſequence de- 
tains it in the lungs. Tis for the ſame rea- 
ſon that we generally ſee corpulent people 
inclining to dropſical diſorders, which are 
with great probability attributed to the ſame 
cauſe. 


As to the remainder of this chapter, it is 
but-juſt to acknowledge, that his reaſoning 
concerning the uſe of exerciſe, ſeems ex- 
tremely well founded, 


I now proceed to remark on what Dr. 
Cadogan has ſaid in his next chapter, 
Concerning 


* Page 33. 


Cafe 
Concerning INTEMPERANCE; | 


| Wuar the Doctor has ſaid in an 
concerning the bad effects of i intemperance, 
is extremely proper, but I cannot ſo caſily ; 
concur with him, when he comes to par- 4 
ticulars. He ſays, very properly, in his 
deſcription of intemperance, that . it is a 
deviation from that rule which is pointed 9 
out by and moſt agreeable to nature.“ He 4 
next obſerves, that © temperance is a thing 7 
of which no Engliſhman has, nor can have 
the leaſt idea, if he judges from his own, or 
neighbour's habits. To form ſome notion 
of it, he muſt have ſeen other countries, 
particularly Spain, Portugal, and Italy, and 
obſerved how men live there.” + But in fact, 
no inference could be drawn, relative to our 
climate, from any obſervations that could 
be deduced from thence; and I would deny, 


that any ſuch thing exiſts in nature, as what: 1 
the Doctor calls natural temperance, not 4 
dependent on place or cuſtom,” | and which # 
would of conſequence equally ſuit any or 1 
every ſituation, climate, or former manner 1 


| of Il 
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of lifa. A, wacher | living that would be 
perfealy agrecable to nature in one climate, 


would be quite contrary in another. This 
is plainly pointed out by the different alie 
ments ſuppked by nature in different cli- 
mates, and from the different things that 
our appetites lead us to defire, which are 
wn an een of nature. 


1 Do not mean this as an objeftion to Dr. 5 
nen ſubſequent definition of TEM“ 
PERANCE,* which every one will allow to 
be juſt, but to his application of it to par- 
_ ticulars. I am inclined to think, when he 
ſpeaks of theſe, that he has been far from 
making ſufficient allowance for difference of 
climate; and, on this account, I cannot by 
any means agree with him in his general 
prohibition of the common uſe of wine or 
fermented liquors. The admirable author 
of the ſpirit of laws has been aware of this, 
and has therefore with great propriety ob- 
ſerved, . that the laws of the Carthaginiaus 
and was CAPs to en the drinking | 

| | {1-66 
* Vide P. 42, 43. f Spirit of Laws, vol. 1. p. 327. 
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of wine, Were laws faited to the 'olitnate of 
Arabia and Lybia, but fematkes very jurtiy, 
that ſuch a law would be imprbper for co 
countries, where the climate ſsems to forte 
them as it were to a national dbristy very 
different from perfonal intemperinoe- A 
German, ſays he, drinks by IN ; "a" e 
niard, by choice. 


Txt general cuſtoms and alien n 
nation ought to be conſidered as no ĩneonſi- 
derable guides to determine our judgement 
in this reſpects; and whenluniverſally ꝓreva- 
lent, muſt be conſidered ina great meaſurt 
to proceed from indications · of nature. But 
the opinion of writers, the hiſtory of man- 
kind, and daily experience, confirm, that 
fermented liquors taken moderately are net 
only ſafe, but even neceſſary, in cheſe oli- 
mates. In hot countries, vhere the cenſti- 
tution is endued with a great degree of ſen- 
ſibility, which renders it obvious to every 
ſtimulus which naturally produces inflamma- 
tory complaints, where the humours are 
tending to putrefaction from the heat, and 
| | | of 
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of conſequence require to be frequently re- 


newed, wine would be highly improper on 


many accounts. The perſpiration is ſo ex- 
ceſſive, that the blood ſtands in conſtant 
need of a ſupply of its aqueous part. This 
can be only done by watery liquors, as fer- 
mented ones could not be taken in ſufficient 
quantity without increaſing the inflamma- 
tory diſpoſition by their ſtimulus, which it 
ſeems the intent of nature to counteract. 
This would ſoon cauſe the humours of the 
body to run into putrefaction, on account 
of the increaſed heat and the humours not 
being paſſed off by perſpiration, which is 
always obſtructed when the heat is above a 
certain pitch. But in cold climates, the 


conſtitution and diſpoſition of the people 
vary greatly. Monteſquieu has very pro- 
perly obſer ved its influence on the human 
body in a political light; and the ſame 


cauſes produce conſiderable effects in a me- 
dical one likewiſe. The body has little ſpon- 


| taneous tendency either to inflammation or 


putrefaction, and the nervous ſyſtem ſeems 
rather to labour under a defect than an in- 
creaſed 


( 49 ) 
creaſed degree of ſenſibility. On this account 


nature requires that the food ſhould be of a 
kind to counteract in ſome degree the effects 


of the climate. Accordingly, fermented li- 


quors and animal food, as being more ſti- 
mulant to the ſyſtem, are proper to be uſed; 
and indeed, where animal food is uſed in a 
large proportion, fermented liquors become 


in a great meaſure neceſſary to obviate in 


ſome degree the ſceptic tendency of ſuch a 
way of living. But I would truſt moſt to 
the general practice of mankind ; and if this 
be examined, we ſhall find no nation, or ſet 
of people whatever, & that do not make uſe 
of fermented liquors, of ſome kind or other, 
in their diet. Haller obſerves, that the de- 
fire for fermented liquors is extremely an- 

h G | cient, 


* Some eaſtern devotces are exceptions to this, but their ſtate 
of health does not much recommend the practice, as they are 
faid to be always puny and feeble, and labour under an almoſt 
conſtant diarrhea, | 


\ Perantiqua eſt, et univerſo orbi communis cupido: Nam 
etiam in ultimo orbis angulo Kamtſchatka Ruſſi in farina 
membranuliſque caulis ſphondylii || maximi materiem detex- 
erunt qua exoptatum delirium fibi conciliarent. Halleri Elem. 
Plyſ. vol. vi. p. 244. | 

An Heracleum Sibiricum ? - nn Spec. Plantar. 
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cient, and common to the whole world; 
nay, even ſo remote as Kamtſchatka, the 
Ruſſians have found ſomething in the meal 
and membranes of the ſtalk of the greater 
ſphondylium, which will produce inebria- 
ting effects. Tacitus obſerves of the an- 
tient Germans, that where wine was want- 
ing, they made a fermented liquor with 
bread corn or barley. * Even in the moſt 
northern parts, as Lapland and Greenland, 
a fermented liquor is prepared from milk, 


which they uſe daily with their food. 


I cannorT help thinking that this cir- 
cumſtance is a ſtronger argument in favour of 
the general uſe of fermented liquors, than 
any that are drawn from any abſtract rea- 
ſoning whatſoever. 


THe next circumſtance in our diet which 
the doctor finds fault with, is, the uſe of the 
common condiments or ſeaſoners to our food, 
viz, ſalt, pepper, muſtard, and vinegar. 


That 


* Potui humor ex ordeo et frumento in quandam ſimilitudi- 
nem vini corruptus. Tacitus Germania. 
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That exceſs in all or any of theſe, or their 
improper uſe, may have bad conſequences 
on our health, is undoubtedly true; but 1 
much doubt if their being liable to abuſe 
ought to make us baniſh them from our ta- 
bles altogether, as there is great reaſon to 
think that, when united with our food in 

a proper manner, they ſerve ſeveral im- 
portant purpoſes in the animal economy. 
The practice of all nations almoſt univerſally 
agrees in the uſe of ſome condiment or other 
with their food, and that being the cafe with 
people who had not copied from one another, 
as having never had any intercourſe, argues 
ſtrongly their uſe to be founded on an in- 
ſtinct of nature, and not on mere cuſtom 
only. In hot countries, where (from the 
great propenſity of the humours of the body 
to putrefaction) the inhabitants live almoſt 
entirely on vegetable diet, ſome condiment 
of the acrid or aromatic kind is eſpecially 
neceſſary to obviate the flatulence which vege- 
table food only is ſo apt to generate. Accord- 
ing nature has furniſhed them with warm 


aromatic plants, which ſerve this purpoſe 
G 2 perfectly 
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perfectly well, and which in all probability 
were placed there with that intention. Tis 
probably, indeed, a miſtaken taſte or luxury 
in us to uſe thoſe of the hot pungent aroma- 
tic kind, in theſe northern countries, with a- 
nimal food, where the uſe of a large propor- 
tion of fleſh meat is allowable, and even ne- 
ceſſary. Inſtead of them, Nature has given 
us certain acrid plants, which being leſs ſti- 
mulant, may be uſed in greater proportion in 
our diet; ſuch as all of the filiquoſe® tribe; 
and *tis found by experience that theſe kind 
of plants are the beſt correctors of the putreſ- 
cency of animal food, as they cure the ſea 


-ſcuryy much ſooner and more effectual than 


thoſe of the inſipid kind, Moreover, in or- 
der to the proper digeſtion of our food, it is 
neceſſary that in its paſſage through the body 
it be mixed with ſeveral of the humours of 
the body; firſt the ſaliva, afterwards the 
gaſtric liquor, pancreatic juice, bile, and 
lymph refluent from every part of the ſyſ- 
tem. In order to emulge theſe liquors pro- 
perly, ſome degree of ſtimulus on the ſe- 
creting gland is required. But vegetables 


of 


? . As Muſtard, Horſe-radiſh, &c. 
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of the nutritious kind are almoſt all of them 


nearly inſipid, and of conſequence would do 
this very imperfectly, without ſome addition; 
and fleſh meats, though they have more 
ſapidity, yet when mixed with vegetables as 
they ought to be, have ſcarce ſufficient ſti- 
mulus without ſome poignant addition. 


I IMAGINE that they ſerve another pur- 
poſe likewiſe. The periſtaltic motion of the 
inteſtines, ſo neceſſary to the excretion of our 
food, is in all probability owing to the ſti- 
mulus of the aliment paſling through them. 
Some kinds of vegetable food, as being nearly 
inſipid, have but little power in this way, ex- 
cept by their bulk ; on which account thoſe 
who eat a large proportion of the farinaceous 
ſeeds, as rice, barley, or wheat, are of a 
coſtive habit. In relieving this ſymptom, 
condiments are found of eſpecial ſervice.“ 
Animal food, likewiſe, though its paſſage 
through the inteſtines be quicker, (probably 
on account of its being more ſapid,) ſtands in 


need 
. * Freſh fruit is generally laxative, but this is generally ow- 
ing to its fermenting in the ſtomach, Condiments, as pre- 
venting this fermentation, take off this quality. | 
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need of condiment as well as vegetable food; 
fince its progreſs to putefraction is propor- 
tionably more rapid. In order to check 
this and promote its paſſage through the in- 
teſtines, ſome additions of this kind are eſ- 
pecially proper; and we find by experience 
that ſome plants of the acrid kind, which 
contain very little nouriſhment in them- 
ſelves, are the beſt correctors of animal food. 
They likewiſe enable the ftomach to take 
in and retain a fufficient quantity of food 
to nourith the body, as a ffeſh diet is found 
by experience to be apt to pall very quickly 
without ſome ſuch addition. The general 
diſhke of mankind to food that is inſipid or 
nearly ſo, and the deſire they expreſs for 
ſome addition of this ſort, argue very ſtrongly 
that it is founded in nature, and not owing 
to a depraved appetite. 


So much for the uſe of condiments in ge- 
neral. Much more might be faid, but the 
bulk of a book of this kind does not allow: 
of much phyſiological reaſoning. I ſhall 
pow fay a few words concerning the parti- 

So cular 


( 35 ) 
cular condiments which the doctor mentions 
and objects to: The firſt of theſe is 


SALT. This ſeems leaft liable to objection 
of any of the four mentioned, as when eaten 
with freſh food it is not liable to be taken 
in quantity prejudicial to health, and is leaſt 
liable to difguſt or pall the ſtomach on repe- 
tition. Haller obſerves that there ſeems'to 
be ſomething in ſalt that is ſuited to animal 
nature, ſince almoſt all nations aſe ſalt, & alſo 
many brute creatures, eſpecially thoſe which 
chew the cud, are fond of falt, which agrees 
very well with them.* It is not ſubject to 
be decompoſed in the human body, and on 
that account is ſerviceable in ſtimulating the 
inteſtinal ſecretions as well as thoſe of the 
mouth and ſtomach. Probably for this rea- 
ſon it is ſo much defired by ruminant ani- 
mals, (as mentioned above) as their food 
ſeems to require a large afflux of liquor from 
the glandular ſecretions of their organs of 

digeſtion, 
* Videtur omnino aliquid in Sale eſſe, quod naturæ ani- 
mali conveniat. Nam pene omnes gentes ſale utuntur, & etiam 


bruta animalia pleraque, certe quz ruminant, ſale delectantur, 
et ab ejus uſu bene ſe habent. Halleri Flur ol, 5. 
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digeſtion, in order to be properly aſſimila- 
ed, ſo that their fondneſs for it may be 
owing to a natural inſtinct; and 'tis not im- 
probable that our liking for it may be 
founded on a like cauſe. 


PEPPER. This I fear, as we uſe it, is 
the moſt exceptionable of all thoſe mention- 
ed. It is the produce of a hot climate, and 
might there be very properly taken with ve- 
getable food; but here, as we make uſe of 
it with animal diet, 'tis undoubtedly ſuper- 
fluous, and probably prejudicial. Its proper 
uſe ſeems to be with vegetables only, as it 
is a ſubſtance of a ſtimulant inflammatory 
nature. 


MousTarD. This is a vegetable of our 
own growth, and moſt probably well ſuited 
to our uſe in theſe northern climates, where 
a large proportion of fleſh meat is neceſſary: 
It is poſſeſſed of a conſiderably acrid ſtimu- 


lus without the heating and inflammatory 


properties of the ſouthern ſpices, on which 
account it is found a powerful antiſcorbutic. 
| I am 
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I am inclined to think that our uſe of it 
with ſome meats which are of a ſtrong taſte, 
little perſpirability, and which run quickly 
into putrefaction, as pork, gooſe, &c. is not 
merely the effect of cuſtom, but in a great 
degree dictated by nature. Its uſe in food 
is extremely ancient ; Hippocrates mentions 
it in his treatiſe of diet, and Aretæus re- 
commends it to be taken liberally in that 
way, in caſes where other ſtimulants were 
forbidden; “ and is very laviſh in his praiſes 
of it, for its good effects in expelling flatu- 
lence, and promoting digeſtion, qualities 
which are ſeldom found in vegetables, ex- 
cept combined with ſuch a degree of ſti- 
mulant quality as renders their frequent uſe 
improper. But our experience proves its 
innocence, when taken [as we do] with our 
food; and this is confirmed by numberleſs 
inſtances of perſons who have taken medi- 
cinally for a long time together, every day, 
ten times the quantity that is ever uſed with 
food, even by thoſe who exceed moſt in it, 
and that with great advantage in ſome of the 


| H complaints 
Page 146. Aretæus. 
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complaints which, from the doctor's way of 
reaſoning, we ſhould imagine it moſt in- 
clined to aggravate. I cannot, therefore, 
agree with the doctor, in his baniſhment of 
this ſubſtance from our diet. 


Tus laſt of the ſubſtances commonly uſed 
in' this way is 


VINEGAR. The uſe of this: in diet is 
7 very early date, as well as the foregoing: 
Hippocrates mentions it as ſuch, and it 
ſeems to have been more general in ſucceed- 
ing times, as it. is ſaid to have made a part 
of the allowance of the ſtate to the Roman 
foldiers, as an article of diet, whoſe com- 
mon drink on their military expeditions was 
this ſubſtance mixed with water. I allow 
that its uſe in this way was in a great de- 
gree medicinal, and that in large quantities 
it is better ſuited to a hotter climate than 
our own. . But when taken moderately, | 
cannot think its uſe in food, even here, im- 


proper * or inſalutary. It gives a grateful 
taite 


* Haller obſerves that it is extremely wholeſome both as 

condiment and for drink likewiſe. 
* Salubre omnino & condimenti genus eft, & denique potu- 
Halleri Elem. Plyſ. vol. 6. page 220 
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taſte to ſeveral kinds of aliment that would 
otherwiſe be apt to pall, and gently ſtimu- 


lates the ſtomach, ſo as to excite appetite. 


It is moderately antiſeptic, and proba- 


bly by that quality obviates the putrefactive 


tendency of a fleſh diet, and is in that way 


antiſcorbutic. When in a perfect ſtate, or 
nearly ſo, it is ſafer to uſe as an acid condi- 
ment than aay gf the recent juices, as ha- 


ving already gone thro' the vinous fermenta- 


tion. It can have no bad conſequences in - 


the blood veſſels, as it is eaſily ſubdued by 
the aſſimilatory organs. 


I nor that what is here ſaid concerning 


condiments, as well as what was before ſaid 


concerning ſpirituous liqours, will be under- 


ſtood only of their moderate uſe. I have no 
more intention than Dr. Cadogan to vindi- 
cate the abſurd and intemperate uſe that is 


daily made of them in our food, where they 
are often prepoſterouſly joined together, and 


mixed with ſubſtances which were before 


only too ſtimulant. But I hope that there 


will be underſtood to be a wide difference 
H 2 | between 
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between condemning [as I heartily do with 
Dr. Cadogan] their immoderate uſe and a- 
buſe, and allowing them in the proper pro- 
portion that condiments ought to taken. 
But our late improvements in luxury ſeem to 
have made us forget this diſtinction, as the 
ſubſtances which ought to be uſed in quan- 
tity ſufficient only to give a reliſh to our 
food, ſometimes almoſt equal the bulk of 
the remainder of the diſh. 


PeRHaAys the beſt manner of avoiding 
ſuch exceſs, is to allow the moderate uſe of 
them in a proper manner; and there is no 
doubt that ſuch a regulation would be much 
more likely to be complied with than a ſe- 
vere prohibition. 


ON this account I cannot agree with the 
Doctor in his tremendous repreſentation of 
the bad effects of a little ſage and onion, 
with the addition of a few grains of falt, or 
even (tho' that is more exceptionable) of 
pepper, eat with a gooſe, a duck, or pig. 
Nor can 1 believe that the ſtill milder ſub- 

ſtances 


66 
ſtances uſed in the ſtuffing of veal, or the 
trifling quantity of vinegar taken in, when 


we eat caper fauce, or other pickles, to 


mutton or other fleſh meats, can lay the 


foundation of the dreadful train of evils 


which the Doctor aſcribes to them. Un- 
doubtedly they may eaſily be exceeded in, 
and exceſs in them is prejudicial but I 
ſpeak here (as the Doctor means) of their 
uſe, by thoſe whom he ſuppoſes to take them 
moderately. 


I Have before declared my opinion con- 
cerning the uſe of the aromatic or ſtimu- 
lant ſpices, ſuch as pepper, [the Cayan in 
particular as moſt ſtimulant] with fleſh 
meats; but in this caſe the Doctor ſuppoles 
luxury to have made but little advance; and 
here I believe the quantity of pepper gene- 
rally uſed is very ſmall, and in one inſtance, 
(ſtuffing of meat) for the moſt part mixed 
with a large proportion of the ſafeſt of all 
vegetable food, viz. bread, which in ſome 
degree qualifies its ſtimulant quality. Nor 
can I agree with the Doctor, in thinking fo 
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harſhly of pickles* as he ſeems to do: They 
may, undoubtedly, like other things, be in- 
dulged in to exceſs, and thereby do harm ; 
but in the manner they are here ſuppoſed to 
be taken, I cannot apprehend ſuch dreadful 


conſequences, 


Mos of the vegetables commonly uſed 
in pickles, are of the eſculent kind, and 
generally (I mean thoſe made at home, which 
are moſt uſed} nearly inſipid; but whether 
this be the caſe with the vegetable in its na- 
tural ſtate or no, the vinegar quickly de- 
ſtroys the peculiar flavour, and I believe 
qualities; ſo that, in ſhort, the generality of 
pickles can be conſidered only as ſo many 
porous ſpongy vegetable ſubſtances, con- 
taining vinegar. The vegetable part is not, 
indeed, ſo eaſy of ſolution as in its recent 
ſtate ; but as they are always eaten with ani- 
mal food, and but in ſmall quantity in pro- 
portion, little harm is to be feared on that 
account, as animal food promotes ſo much 
the ſolubility of all the vegetable food mixed 
with it. 
* THE 

+ Page 53. 
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Tarr Doctor's next obſervation, concern- 
ing the impropriety of the uſe of ſeveral 
kinds of food by ſedentary: people, * is un- 
doubtedly in general well founded; yet Iam 
in doubt whether he has not extended his 
argument too far, Meat, preſerved with falt, 
tho' in ſome reſpects exceptionable, is not 
ſo difficult of digeſtion as our author ſeems 
to imagine : Tho' of ſeemingly firm texture 
when compact, it is, when divided, eaſily 
ſoluble in the ſtomach, which is probably 
owing to its being free of that glutinous viſ- 
cidity attendant on the fleſh of young ani- 
mals, which renders them ſo difficult of 
digeſtion, I have heard from an eminent 


phyſician, that he had obſerved many vale- 


tudinarians, whoſe ſtomachs could not bear 
a piece of veal, lamb, or chicken, but which 


eaſily digeſted a ſlice of ham or dried beef. 


THe next remark of the Doctor's is re- 
lative to the management or dreſſing of our 
food. He is of opinion, “' that our meat is 


in general over-done ; if by boiling, he al- 


ledges that the Juices are loſt ; if over- 
roaſted, 
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( 64 ) 
roaſted, fryed, or broiled, it becomes rancid 
and: acrimonious.“ This to be ſure is ſome- 
times. the caſe; and yet I cannot agree 
with Dr. Cadogan, in adviſing to eat fleſh 
meat while- its- red juices are unchanged, ex- 
cept in. ſome- very peculiar circumſtances. 
Meats little done are certainly eaſieſt ſolu- 
ble, (which the Doctor lays great ſtreſs on, 
and is undoubtedly a circumſtance of great 
inportance) but they are, at the ſame time, 
exceedingly alkaleſcent, and run * quickly 
into putrefaction; ſo that I much doubt 
whether they. are to be choſen for thoſe who 
eat a large proportion of animal food, as ſuch 
diet would be apt to induce a habit of body 
highly ſcorbutic, or tending to putrefaction, 
except taken with a large proportion of ve- 
getables. On this account I am apt to ſuſ- 
pect that the French (who for a warm cli- 
mate eat a large quantity of animal food) 
eat their meat ſo much roaſted or boiled, 
from a kind of natural inſtinct, in order 


to obviate its. ſeptic tendency, which is 


much augmented by the greater heat of the 
| climate. 


„Sir John Pringle has obſerved that raw meat fermen:s 
more viplently than when roaſted, and generates more air. 


. 


climate. Nor are the inſtances, by which 
the Doctor would recommend this method 
of life, well choſen. As to cannibals, I be- 
lieve their exiſtence is very doubtful ; and 
though ſome nations are acknowledged to 
eat their food without any dreſſing by fire, 
it is for the moſt part previouſly dried, and 
deprived of the greateſt part of its, juices 
which ſooneſt corrupt. As to beaſts, of 
prey, no analogy can be drawn from them 
to us in the leaſt; they are furniſhed with 


ſhort inteſtines, by which means their ex- 


cretions are quick, and the food does not 
remain a ſufficient time to acquire a great 
degree of putrefactive tendency. But this 
is not the caſe with man, whoſe inteſtines 
are of a middle length between the herbi- 
vorous and carnivorous animals, and conſe- 
quently the food muſt make a longer ſtay, 
which points out the reaſon why its ten- 
dency to putrefaction ſhould be moderated. 


Moreover the ſtomachs of all carnivorous 


animals are found to contain a ſtrong acid, 
which probably ſerves as an antiſeptic. 
Something of this kind is found in the 

I Romachs 
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ſtomachs of many animals, but in the car- 


nivorous ones it is by much the molt re- 


markable. Whether this is ſecreted from 
the glands, as a proviſion of nature to obvi- 
ate the bad effects of the food's putrefaction, 


or produced by the meat's undergoing an acid 


fermentation, is not clear. Dr. Pringle has 


proved that animal ſubſtances, contrary to 


what has been imagined, promote, rather 
than ptevent the acetous fermentation, and 
*tis likely that in this it does not go on ſo 
rapidly to the putrefractive fermentation, 
as it would do otherwiſe, on account of the 


air being excluded in a great meaſure. Tis 


"obſervable that much leſs communication 


with the air is neceſſary to the acetous fer- 
mentation, than to either the vinous or pu- 
trefactive. Nor can I ſee any good reaſon for 
recommending meat broiled, as preferable 
to any other way of drefling, ſince the lean 


part is more ſcorched and ary on the out- 
tide than by any other of the common 
methods, and the fat rendered more empy- 
reumatic, as being in immediate contact 
with the fire; not to mention the additional 


ſtrong 


6 


ſtrong taſte imparted to the whole by the 


ſteam of the oily parts which are burnt du- 
ring the operation. 5:00 


Ou Author then goes on to make ſome 
very pertinent remarks concerning the na- 
ture of our food in general, which he rightly 
obſerves ought to be of the mix'd kind, viz. 
vegetable and animal, and has very properly 
drawn his-arguments in favour of this opi- 
nion in a great meaſure from the deſire and 
longing which thoſe who have been confi- 
ned to either of theſe kinds of food have for 
things of the other ſort, as well as pleaſing 
ſenſation when they are taken, which, as he 

ſays very juſtly, plainly indicate a natural 
want.“ It were to be wiſhed that our Au- 
thor had duly conſidered this circumſtance in 
ſome other parts of this work, as he would 
then have been more cautious in referring 
the general manner of life of whole nations 


to a depraved appetite, which was more pro- 
bably an inſtinct of hature, 


$i y Hr 
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Hs next proteeds to declare his opinion 
concerning the cauſe of chronic diſeaſes, 
which he lays to the charge of acid crudity 
in our fluids, producing coagulations, con- 
eretions, and obſtruckions of various kinds, 
Which, he fays, are very manifeſt in the 
gout, rheumatiſm, ne, and moſt nervous 
cafes. 


iw aht i would be very difficult 
to prove that the above-mentioned diſorders 
owe their origin to acidity in the juices, 
"which the Doctor ſo confidently aſſigns as 


their cauſe, or indeed to prove that ſuch a 
cauſe ever exiſted at all. Experiment rather 
ſhews the contrary, ſince neither the blood 
or any of the ſecreted juices ſhew figns of 


any ſuch quality on the ſtricteſt examina- 
tion. All reaſoning then of this kind muſt 
be frivolous until the exiſtence of this be aſ- 


aſceftained. 


1 muſt, indeed, 10 net; hs an acid, 
as was before obſerved, is found in the 


reſt 
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to an exceſs in quantity or quality, is 
not a diſorder, but a neceſſary ſtep towards 
the aſſimilation of our food. It was for- 
merly thought that only vegetable ſubſtances 
were capable of the vinous and acetous fer- 
mentation, and that animal ſubſtances went 
directly into the putrefactive, without going 
through the two foregoing ; but Sir John 
Pringle has very plainly proved that animal 
Food, as well as vegetable, is capable of the 
vinous“ and acetous fermentation, and hag 
brought many ſatisfactory arguments to 
-make us think that both of theſe always 
take place in the human body, previous to 
the digeſtion of our aliment. In an healthy 
ſubject, the tay it makes in the ſtomach is 
too ſhort to admit of the acetous fermenta- 
tion going to any great length, and moreover 
the ſaliva, * as appears by experiment, and 
probably ſome of the other inquiline Jui- 


— 


ir John Pringle's Exp, Pap. IV. Exp. 30. 
+ The heat of the ſtomach promoting vutre faction, the 
power of the liquor of the ſtomach itſelf, and of the ſaliva 


which is ſwallowed to the quantity of half an ounce in a day, 
525 b a our 
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ces likewiſe, have a power of moderating 
both this and the vinous fermentation, pre- 
venting in the firſt the tumultuous genera- 
tion of air, and in the ſecond, the high de- 
gree of acid to which it t would otherwiſe 
be carried. LE 9003 02 U 


8 
" : : o = 


Bur when from a weakneſs of the Gbrics 


of the ſtomach its periſtaltic motion is ſlow 
and weak, and of conſequence the-food'makes 


too long a ſtay there, or from want of man- 
ducation, or defect in the ſecretory organs 


theſe juices are not poured forth in ſufficient 


quantity, or have their quality impaired, the 
acid fermentation is often increaſed to a 


noxious degree. But though acidity is often 


productive of troubleſome effects in itſelf, it 
1s s rather to be conſidered as the conſequence, 


'F | | than 


ov r drinking alcaleſcent liquors, and the bile which is fre- 
Aue tly regurgitated into the ſtomach, prevent the acidity of 


our 100d increaſing to too great a degree. Haller. Tranſ- 


lation of the following: 


Ne vero in plenum acorem cibi degenerent, impedit calor 


jpſe putreſcibilis, vis adfuſi liquidi gaſtrici, deglutitæ ad ſe- 
munciem in horà ſalivæ, potus alcaleſcentium, bilis certe fre- 


quentiſſime in venggiculum redeuntis. 
Halleri Prime Lineæ Pla ol. . 649. 


„ 
than the cauſe of the diſorder. Undoubtedly 
in perſons ſubject to acidity at the ſtomach, 
ſubſtances in themſelves aceſcent, or likely 
to become ſo from their quality or viſcid con- 
fiſtence rendering them difficult and flow of 
digeſtion, are not proper ; but in many caſes 
ſimple aceſcent ſubſtances are very whole- 
ſome and even neceſſary. In warm climates 
or ſeaſons, aceſcent ſubſtances are highly 
calculated by their cooling and antiſeptic 
qualities, to prevent inflammation and mo- 
derate the tendency of the humours to putre- 
faction. In chronical diſeaſes likewiſe of the 
putrefactive kind, theſe ſubſtances are found 
of great ſervice by their antiſeptic property, 
on which account ſugar and infuſion of malt 
were recommended in the ſea ſcurvy by Dr. 
Cullen, of Edinburgh, and Mr. M*Bride#. 


The former of theſe ſubſtances has been 


found to furniſh a remarkably wholeſome 
and nutritive aliment in our Weſt-India 
iſlands; and Mr. Cleghorn has remarked, 
that in Minorca the obſervation of Galen 
is confirmed concerning the healthineſs of 


thoſe 


Vide MBride's Eſſays. 
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thoſe ho are ſet to watch the vineyards, 
and feed on grapes, figs, and bread, (all aceſ- 
cent ſubſtances) although at that time of the 
year epidemic complaints are moſt frequent 
and dangerous. Experience likewiſe tells 
us, that of fruit may he more ſafely eaten, 
as, 1t contains more ſugar: . Moreover the 
boiling, to which moſt of the preſerved 1 ſweets 
(to which the Doctor ſeems to allude) have 


been ſubjected, previous to our uſe of them, 


takes off in a great degree their fermentative 


quality. 'Tis the opinion of many great 


phyſicians of the preſent age, that the com- 
mon uſe of ſugar has been one of the great 
cauſes why putrid and epidemic diſorders are 
leſs frequent than they were formerly. It 
may then, I think, be fairly laid down, that 
aceſcent 8 moderately taken, are 


ſo far from bein 8 in themſelves noxious, that 


they are probably abſolutely neceſſary to 
correct the putrid diſpoſition of the fluids. 
Nay even Dr. Cadogan, a little before, al- 
lows of their uſe, when he recommends ve- 


able food to be taken with animal, A and 


2 afterwards 
. Diſeaſe of Minoxca, 1 Page 56. 


6 25 


afterwards where he adviſes freſh fruits, both : 
af which are much more aceſcent than the 
ſubſtances ya he e "Ang ant ih for 


AIP f Wigs » 2643 IT7% 101339 


— 


iu T, in * opinion, the at dangerous 


error, into which he has fallen; is, in, what 


he has ſaid eoneerning ts, yawholeſormencl 
of bread. = : 


9 


Tur uſe of bread, « omg kind or they 
is as ancient as-the hiſtory of mankind. Tt 


is likewiſe ſo univerſal, that withqut forme | 


form of this kind no nations ſeem to live, 
Even in Lapland, where no corn grows, they 
make a kind of bread of their dried fiſheg, 
and of the inner bark of the pine, which 
ſeems to be made uſe of, not ſo much for 
the ſake of the nouriſhment it affords, as 
the ſupplying a dry food. This univerſal 
deſire of mankind is undoubtedly owing to 


2 natural inſtinct. The preparation of our 


food depends on the accurate mixture of che 
animal fluids in every ſtage. Among others 
the faliva is neceſſary, which requires dx 
Nutt K. food 
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Hood as a neceſſary ſtimulus to draw i it forth, 
as fluid alimerits make too ſhort a ſtay in the 
mouth to cauſe a ſufficient degree of mandu- 
cation to emulge that liquor, and mix it in- 
timately with our aliment. On this ac- 
count we uſe bread: with our animal food, 

which would otherwiſe be too quickly ſwal⸗ 
lowed. For blending the oil and water of 
our food, nothing is ſo fit as bread, aſſiſted 
by previous manducation. For this purpoſe 
bread is neceſſary in the ſtomach, as tis 
proper that a ſubſtance of ſolid conſiſtence 
ſhould be long retained there. Moteover 
2tis neceſſary that the other animal fluids be 

mixed with our aliments in order to correct 
their aceſcency and haſten their aſſimilation. 
But liquid ſubſtances would not anſwer this 
end, whereas the ſolid ſtimulates and emul- 
ges the glands of the ſtomach. 


Fon this purpoſe then bread is admirably 
adapted, being bulky without too much 

. ſolidity, and firm without difficulty of ſolu- 
tion. So much for the form of bread. But 


the Doctor objects to its ner, which it 
| muſt 


muſt be One * 
But this quality of it is. neither ſo potent or 


ſo likely to become noxious 


table ſubſtances» ſince it has already paſſed 


in a great meaſure through the vinous fer- 


which the ee of air, 
takes place. 


« in chat reſpect an antizeumic.* When 


| and i 1 
it has been over-fermented jt proves Purge” 
going circum- 


tive, and this and the fore 
ſtances determine the proper degree of fer- 
mentation» viz. that it ſhould not be ſo 


much as to have this effect, but ſuffcientt to 
zous vinous fermentation: + 


duces, concerning it 
bread, I cannot! 


of fermentation in general. — Antiſeptic ſub- 


» Preventer 
vſtruct che putreſactive fermentation. 


Kances are ſach as ob 

- Sir John Pringle has mentioned in bis 
bread and water only were! 
fermentation, 28 they gener 
animal ſubſtances determine 


rated no alt 
d powerfully to the ace tous. 
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doubtedy when the acetous fermentation is 
carried” fo tod gtert a length, it becomes 
oxious : as well 48 the vindus. But nature 
by, ae) ati this v5, &yeral me- 


ks * MAG — 


1 e d before-men- 


tioned, moderate this Wee and more- 


acquires this quality, it Veecdrnes in a hes 
purgative, lid is Dated into the inteſtines, 
whe re it meets With the bite which oorrects 

its "acid Aitpofltion: Nor is the ſtay of the 
food in a ' hedtly ſtomach ſufficientiy long 
for it'tont&uite that quality fi the Negree ho 
mentions. Moreover a communication with 
the ait is deceſfary, eich is not the caſe in 
the human body, as it Appears" to be inthe 
experimetit he relates; and as the circum- 
ſtances are by no means parallel, no inference 
can be deduced from it. If the opinion of 
phyficians in general is of any weight, it is 
the ſafeſt of all vegetable aliment, and the 
beſt correator of animal food. Many weak 


Romachs, © That can bear no other vegetable 
ſubſtance, | 


67 } 
fubſtance,: find no inconvenience from this, 
and it is in all probability owing to their 
large uſe of bread. that the French, who live 
in a warm climate, are enabled to take is 
large a proportion of animal food without 
inducing patrid diſorders. Galen mentions 
bread, moderately baked and well formen- 
ted, as the molt eaſy 1 ſubſtance of digeſtion; 
and moreover adds, that-without the latter 
of theſe, which the Doctor here ſeems to 
think a pernicious quality, it is not * 
fo be uled W eee 4 


„Herrmab ſpeaks of bread as the princi- 
pal article in our diet, and what we cannot 
do without unleſs with great injury to our 
health. Its uſe is ſuited to every ſeaſon, 
age, and temperament, and on that account 
it may be properly called the Univerſal Ali- 
ment; nor. can fleſh and other things be 
cafily- * without brad, on account of 
1 the 


> 


* -De Alimentis, Lib, I, 


+ Penis inter reliqua alimenta. "ene. locum tonet, neg 
facils eo fine ſanitatis detrimento carere poſſumus. Ejus uſus 


omni tempore, ætati omui ac temperamento accommodatus eſt» 


11 


the diſpuſt they create when uſed alone. An 
eminent writer, whoſe authority ought to be 
of great weight here, adviſes bread duly fer- 
mented as the moſt proper food for young 
children; which he certainly would not 
have done, had he imagined it to poſſeſs a 
noxious degree of aceſcency, ſince the ſto- 
machs of children are ſo apt to generate aci- 
dity, which is the foundation of many of 
their diſorders. Good bread, ſays he, is 
the lighteſt thing I know; the power of due 
fermentation, in which conſiſts the whole 
art of making it, breaks and-attenuates the 
tenacious particles of the flour, ſo as to give 
it theſe qualities I mention, and ec it the 
fitteſt food for ener ö F 


Non i is wine ſo 3 a en of ageſ- 
cency as the Doctor repreſents : on the con- 
trary it i is found, when n eaalerately; taken, to 
% GH: nd, | | correct 
gt rect univerſale alimentum yocari poteſt, neque carnes 


et alia, fine pane, facile aſſumi poſſunt, quippe quæ ſibi re- 
Rcta nauſeam creant.— Hoffman, Tom. I. De ene et in- 


Salubritate E ſculentorum. 


Pr. Cadogay on the nurſing and management of children. 
Edit. gth, p. 25. 
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correct this quality of vegetable as well as 
the putreſcency of animal food, and this 
property is obſerved of the thin light wines, 
which being weakeſt are moſt ſubject to the 
acetous fermentation, as well as of thoſe 
which contain more alcohol, and are con- 
ſequently ſtronger; 


Wurs taken improperly, or in too large 
quantity, they weaken the ſtomach and or- 
gans of digeſtion, and by that means may 
be detained ſo long as to run into the ace- 
tous fermentation. But even here their ef- 
fects in general as aceſcents are ſeldom very 
hurtful ; fince, having already gone through 
the vinous fermentation, they generate no 
air. This obſervation is not applicable to 
ſome wines (the ſweet ones in. particular) 
which have their fermentation interrupted, 
and of ' conſequence contain a quantity of 
freſh muſt, which has that fermentation to 
undergo, and which. may produce all the 
bad effects in the ſtomach of the vinous fer- 
mentation. On this account the French 


wines are preferred to the Spaniſh, as being 


more 
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more perfect and e weng gender, 
bat | len dechel. ex © 4 


8 CANNOT: we aa avith Dr: --Calgan 
in the next maxim he lays down, vizc 5 that 
it is ſafer to drink a bottle of wine at one 
time, once a week, than alittle every 
day.“ Nor do I think the publication of 
ach an opinion is likely to be of ſervice to 
the cauſe of temperance. "What the Doctor 
fays concerning the improptiety of the 
habitual uſe of ſtimulants; and of their ef! 
fects wearing out by cuſtom, is extremely 
true; yet, in my opinion, not applicable to 
the preſent 'caſe, ſinee F look upon wine 
taken moderately, to be moſt neeeſſary as 
an antiſeptic; to qualify the putrefactive 
tendency; which the large quantity of animal 
food that we take in, would be apt to induce, 
So far I will nevertheleſs agree with the 
Doctor, that it would be ſafer and more 
eligible for a man to exceed now and 
then in this reſpe ct, living moderately 
in the intervals, than to get into a datly 
cuſtor of any exceſs, however fight in 
| appearance, 


9 page 62. 


(an 


appearance. But I look upon this to be 
very different from a prohibition of wine, or 
ſpirituous liquors, altogether. In ſhort, the 
direction of Celſus, in this reſpect, is pro- 
bably the beſt, who adviſes a perſon in health 
to confine himſelf to no fixed rules, to avoid 
no kind of food commonly uſed; ſometimes 
to be in company, and ſometimes to eſtrange 
himſelf from it; ſometimes to exceed a little 
in diet, and at others to live regularly.“ 


I navs nothing further to obſerve on the 
remaining part of this chapter, as it con- 
tains nothing immediately applicable to 
practice, except ſome directions concerning 
the choice of our wines, in which J entire- 
ly agree with him, that the weaker and 
lighter wines are much preferable, on many 
accounts, for us, who being in a cold cli- 
mate, are likely to uſe them more freely, to 
the ſtronger and more heady kinds. 


L In 


* Sanus homo nullis obligare ſe legibus debet---nullum cibi 
genus fugere quo populus utatur interdum in convict eſſe, in- 


terdum ab eo ſe retrahere---modo plus juſto interdum non @m- 


plius aſſumere.“ 
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( 82 ) 
Is the former part of the ſubſequent 
chapter, our Author has given a very pa- 
thetic and juſt deſcription of the bad con- 


ſequences which grief and vexation bring 
on our health, to the truth of moſt of which 
every one who has been ſo unfortunate as 


to have had any experience of this kind, 
will readily teſtify. He concludes it with 
a kind of recapitulation of what he has be- 
fore ſaid in the former part of his work, and 
ſo far I am ready to acknowledge, that al- 
though 1 cannot agree with him in every 
particular point, I heartily concur with him 
in his general pofition that no artificial me- 
dicines, or applications whatſoever, can be, 


in any degree, fo efficacious to preſerve our 


health, as . temperance, and peace of 
mind. 


Tur Doctor having finiſhed what he had 
to ſay concerning the preliminary points, 
comes at lenght to the moſt eſſential part, viz. 
« his method of cure of the gout, and all 
other chronic. diſeaſes, and the repair of a 


broken conſtitution *.“ 
8 Bur 
77. | 


6837 95 


Bur as his arguments are adapted almoſt 
entirely to the gout, which he before had 
ſaid he propoſed to take as a general inſtance, 
I ſhall leave the conſideration of the reſt 
until the doctor ſhall think fit to treat more 
particularly concerning them. 


Tux firſt practical obſervation which the 


Doctor makes, is concerning the abſurdity, 


of the attempt to cure the gout by medi- 
cine; it being, as he alledges, « at the time 
when ſuch trial muſt be made, a diſeaſe that 
has no exiſtence.*” This is deduced from 
his former poſition, that the gout is no inhe- 
rent diſorder, but produced, from time to 
time, by our own miſmanagement. But I 
am much inclined to think, that the Doctor 8 
arguments are not ſufficiently numerous, or 
convincing, to render all attempts to cure 
the gout, in themſelves, ridiculous. 


Ix it be a diſorder depending on a fault 
in the digeſtive organs; or owing to any ir- 
ritating ſubſtances, accumulated or ſecreted, 
and thrown upon the parts, commonly called 
gouty matter ; or if (what ſeems more pro- 


L 2 bable) 


Page 78. 
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684) 
bable) that it be a diſorder of the nerves, 
and that its returns are owing, in a great 
meaſure, if not altogether, to cuſtom and 
habit, it will not ſurely be thought abſurd 
to give medicines with an intent to ſtreng- 
then the firſt of theſe, to evacuate-or correct 
the offending matter in the ſecond caſe, 
or, .in the laſt inſtance, to interrupt or 
break into the courſe of the paroxyſms ; and 
all this, at a time when the diſorder itſelf 
was not preſent. Is nat the bark, and other 
medicines, properly given, to cure, or, which 
1s the ſame thing, prevent the return of an 
intermittent fever, at a time when we could 
only from experience, and not from any de- 
duction of reaſon, know that it would re- 
turn at all, any more than we can a fit of the 
gout, In theſe intervals there is often no 
more ſigns of any diſorder being formed, than 
in a gouty complaint. Since the late diſ- 
coveries in inoculation, it has been undoubt- 
edly proved, that mercurial medicines, taken 
previous to the infection, will abate the 
virulence of the ſmall pox; which the 
Doctor will ſcarce alledge to have had any 

exiſtence 


} 
8 


6 
exiſtence prior to the taking the medicine: 
But in reality the abſurdity lies in the terms 
only ; and if the words prevent, or mitigate 
the effetts of, had been ſubſtituted for cure, 
a future diſeaſe, no abſurd interpretation 
would probably have been affixed by any 
one. I am nevertheleſs not much more 
inclined, than Dr. Cadogan, to pay much 
credit to the promiſes of any one who 
ſhould engage to cure the gout by the ope- 
ration of any medicine. The diſorder, in 
general, ſeems to be too deeply interwoven 
into the conſtitution, to be thus ſuddenly 
eradicated ; and all the attempts, hitherto 
made, having proved rather detrimental than 
ſerviceable, ought to put us on our guard 
very much, and teach us to ſuſpect all who 
come with ſuch profeſſions. 28 


Ax entire milk diet is the only thing that 
has been found efficacious in preventing the 
fits of the gout, without inducing a worſe 
complaint; and even this has done more 
miſchief than ſervice, except begun on early 
in life, and rigorouſly adhered to through the 

| | courſe 
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courſe of it. The Portland powder,* as Dr, 
Cadogan obſerves, certainly prevented the 
return of the paroxyſms, but never failed, 
at the ſame time, of putting an end, in a 
few years, to the life of all thoſe who made 
2 trial of it. 


| NgvERTUELESS, 1 its bad effects 
are unqueſtionable, I much doubt if they 
are explicable on. the foundation which the 
Doctor aſſigns for them. He alledges, that 
its effect was to keep up a conſtant fever, 
which, by its own bad conſequences, and 
preventing the gouty matter from Ne: 


4 4a  Sa4IAAS 44 
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Bor chis is all theoretical, and by no 
means agreeable to the account we have of 
its effects from accurate obſervers. No ſymp- 
toms of a conſtant fever were obſerved 
among thoſe who uſed it ; but, on the con- 
trary, they were found to enjoy a remaakably 
good ſhare of health, and at laſt almoſt all 
died, not of a fever, nor of any conſequences 


that 
Page 79. T Page 79. 


19 
that could be deduced from thence, but ſud- 
denly, of an apoplexy or 172 


Ir muſt, be — that Cœlius 
Aurelianus+ mentions, that ſome of thoſe 
who took this medicine died pleuritict, or 
peripneumonic, . as well as apoplectic; but 
it is poſſible that the effects of the medicine 
might be different in a warm climate, ſince 
no ſuch were here obſcrved from it. More- 
over, we do not exactly know the compoſi- 
tion of the medicine referred to by Cœlius 
Aurelianus. From the name Dia Centaurion, 
from its effects, and our knowledge that 
ſuch medicines were, at that time, in vogue 
for the gout, we may, with great certainty, 


conclude 


* Some are ſaid to have died of a hydrops pectoris, occa- 
ſioned probably by the medicine, (vide Van Swieten, p. 365. 
vol. IV.) and the ſame effect ſeems hinted at by Cœlius Aure- 


lianus. Lib. V. c. II. 


1 medicine for che gout mentioned by Calius Aurelia. 


nus differs in no material article from the Portland Powder. 
Vide Dr. Clephane's Paper on this ſubject in the Medical Obſer- 


wvaticns and E aguiries. 


t Ce!. Aur, lib. V. cap. II. 


(8 ) 
conclude that it was of this kind* ; but we 
know not; as the compolitions varied, whe- 
ther ſome of them might not contain ſome 
other heating ingredient, to which theſe 
effects might, with more — be at- 
tributed. 


* have other remedies, as the Doctor 
obſerves, proved more ſucceſsful. 


ANTIMONIAL and mercurial preparati- 
ons, ſo efficacious in many complaints, were 
here found rather injurious than beneficial, 
and ſeveral of the narcotic plants, from which 
ſo much was expected, and of which we had 
ſuch pompous accounts, on trial were found 


of no ſervice. | 
| THouGn 
The Portland powder is compoſed of 
| Birthwort—Ariſtolochia rotunda ? 3 


Germander, 5 5 
Ground Pine, 0 tops and leaves. 
Centaury, 


Take of theſe dried, powdered, and ffted, equal patts.— 
Doſe; One drachm every morning for three months ; three- 
fourths of a drachm for three months longer; and one-half of 
a drachm for fix months more. 


The pulvis arthriticus amarus, of the Paris Pharmacopceia, 
13 the ſame, only adding the rhapontic root. 
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Tnouon I may differ from Dr. Cadogan 
in ſome particulars, I perfectly agree with 
him in this general maxim, that the relief, 
or cure of this diſorder, ought to be attempt- 
ed more by a regulation of the manner of 
life®, according to Hoffman's advice, than 
by the adminiſtration of medicines ; which, 


nevertheleſs, as he very properly remarks, 


may often be of conſiderable ſervice in pal- 
liating the ſymptoms. 


Ix this general view, the remedies he re- 
commends, viz. activity, temperance, and 
peace of mind, are undoubtedly the moſt 
efficacious, as well as obvious. But in this 
I am apt to think, that all practitioners, and, 
indeed, all the world, have been long agreed. 
It is only in particulars that they differ; and, 
in this reſpe&, I, among the reſt, beg leave 
to make a few remarks on the caſe which 
he deſcribes, and his treatment of it. As to 
the caſe, we may judge, indeed, of it, fo far 

M as 
Primum monendi ſunt podagrici ne ullo modo corpus 
medicamentis afiligant, ſed recta victus ratione et mediocri 


diligentia, articulorum dolores vit ri poſſe fibi perſuaceant—— 
Crato,—Vide Hyfſmen tom. 2. p. 345+ 
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as to allow, with him, that it is as bad a 
one as we need propoſe; but certainly it is 
not drawn up. ſufficiently full and accurate, 
to, draw from thence any material, or parti- 
cular indications of cure. It is not even 
mentioned, whether the ſeat of the violent 
raging pain, which he ſeems ſo much to 
make it an indication to aſſuage, be in the 
extremities or no, though, from what fol- 
lows, we may infer, though not certainly, 
that ſuch is his meaning. Nothing at all 
is ſaid of his habit of body, or former mode 
of life; circumſtances very neceſſary to be 
conſidered in the direction of medicines. I 
allow, with him, indeed, that if the point 


be to abate the pain in the extremities, the 


method he has adviſed, is very likely to have 
this effet* ; but I am very doubtful if, in 
theſe circumſtances, it can be a proper in- 
dication, Sydenham, whoſe authority ought 
to be of great weight, as having had ſo. 


much 


* During the operation. of the purgative, the patient feels lit- 
tle or no pain, f — 
Obſervandum eſt enim quod purgatione currente, æger 
vel non omnino, vel remiſſè admodum, dolet. Sydenham, dit 
Pogagra. 


„ 


much experience of the diſorder, and like- 


wile of the bad effects of this practice, ex- 


preſsly * condemns the uſe of purgatives al- 
together. Some writers of eminence, it muſt 
be confeſſed, have, on the other hand, main- 
tained the utility of cathartic medicines in 
this diſorder. Cheyne adviſes them to be 
taken during the intervals, but expreſsly 
prohibits their uſe during the paroxyſm. 
M 2 | Hoffman, 
For my own part I am abundantly convinced, from much 
experience, that purging, either with mild or ſtrong cathartics 
of that kind which are given to purge the joints, proves very 
prejudicial, whether it be uſed in the fit to leſſen the morbid 
matter, or in its declenſion to carry off the remainder, or in a 
perfect intermiſſion or healthy ſtate, to prevent an approaching 
fit. For I have learnt at my own peril as well as that of others, 
that purgatives exhibited at any of theſe times haſtened the miſ- 
chief they were intended to prevent, Henan. Tranſlation 
of the following: 
- Ego certe perſuaſiſſimus ſum a jugi et ſæpe iterata expe- 
rientia edoctus Catharſin omnem tum per lenientia tam per for- 
tiora qualia pro more articulis expurgandis deſtinantur pluri- 
mum nocere; ſive in paroxyſmo ad minuendam materiam pec., 
cantem ſive in fine ad diſſipandas morbi reliquias five in per- 
fecta intermiſſione et recta valetudine ut venturo paroxyſmo oc 
curratur purgation in uſum revocetur. Etenim tam mei ipſius 
quam aliorum periculo compertiſi mum habeo Catharſin quovis 


horum temporum adminiſtratam ita parum votis reſpondiſſe ut 
malum quod debuerat a verruncare atque avertere, accerſeret.— 


Sydenham, Pp. 447 de P edagra, 
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Hoffman, indeed, has recommended them 
at the beginning of the fit; but all concur 
in this, that their uſe ought to be confined 
to thoſe caſes wherein the Vis Vitæ is too 
ſtrong, (as ſometimes happens, when the 
ſubject is in the prime of life, and of a bili- 
ous temperament) but that they are univer- 
ſally injurious, and, even dangerous, where 
that is deficient, as contributing to weaken 
what ought to be the intention to preſerve 
as much as poſſible. But, if I apprehend 
the preſent caſe rightly, there ſeems to be 
greater probability, that the patient would 
ſtand in need of cordial and ſtimulant, than 
antiphlogiſtic, or evacuating medicines, By 
the foregoing account, he appears to be in 
the decline of life, and probably his confti- 
tution much injured, and his ſtrength im- 
paired, which will not be unreaſonable to 
ſuppoſe, (in a caſe confeſſedly bad) from 
Having undergone, at leaſt, twenty parox- 
yims. That ſuch an attempt would alle- 
viate his pain, I have no doubt; but Syden- 
ham cautions, in the ſtrongeſt terms, againſt 
truſting ſuch a deceitful relief; and, I ac- 
knowledge, 


( 99 } 
knowl edge, that, in ſuch a caſe, I ſhould-be 


ſo far from wiſhing to alleviate an acute fit 


of the gout in the extremities, that I ſhould 


deſire to encourage it, by proper means, as 


much as poſſible, and look upon it as the moſt 
fortunate circumſtance that could happen. 
The beſt modern practitioners, I think, 
never go farther than to obviate a great de- 


gree of coſtiveneſs, (which ſometimes hap- 


pens from confinement during the paroxyſm) 
by a gentle glyſter, and very ſeldom uſe pur- 
gatives , taken internally, while the gout re- 
mains in the extremities; and whenever 
ſuch are neceſſary, ſubjoin an opiate accord- 
ing to Sydenham's direction, to prevent the 
metaſtaſis of the gout, from the extremities 
to the noble parts, ſo that any abatement of 
the pain, conſequent on ſuch exhibition, 


would be a circumſtance of which they 
would be much more fearful, and jealous, 


than deſirous. 


I BEG leave to add here, what a writer of 
great reputation has ſaid on this ſubject in 
| general: 
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general] :* © Theſe circumſtances being con- 
fidered, it will appear that ſo much adyan- 
tage is not to be expected from emetic and 
cathartics as is commonly promiſed, eſpe- 
cially by empyrical practitioners, Tis cer- 
tain, that if ſtrong purgatives are uſed du- 
ring the paroxyſm, they diſorder the whole 
body, and prevent the ſettling of the gouty 
matter in its proper ſituations; and more- 
over at the ſame time, by diminiſhing the 
fluids, and leaving by that means the thicker 
parts behind, ey do. Joys * 


Tur Doctor r next amends, to give, 
after the exhibition of the purgative, <a few 
lenient abſorbent“* correctors of acrimony, 
and even gentle anodynes.” I imagine the for- 
mer part of this advice to be founded on the 

thcory, 


Si omnia hæc conſiderentur, patebit, non tantum boni a 
purgantibus et emeticis expectari poſſe, ac, quidam vulgs ſo- 
let promitti, imprimis ab agyrtis. Certe paroxyſmi tempore 
turbant totum corpus, ſi valida fuerint, et impediunt materiæ 
morboſz depoſitionem ad loca debita, dum ſimul, liquidiora de 
corpore educendo, crafiioribus relictis, nocere poſſunt.----/az 
Cauict. Comment. vol. iv. p. 349. 

* Page 83. Dr, Cadogin, 


1 
theory, which he had before adopted, con- 
cerning an acid acrimony being the cauſe of 
the gout. This was the opinion of Hoff- 
man, and of Boerhaave, in conſequence of 
which, the latter, in order to overcome this 
tendency, adviſes. the uſe of a courſe of al- 
kaline lixivia*. But he ſeems to have al- 
tered his opinion afterwards concerning their 
general uſe, ſince he reſtrains them to ſuch 
caſes as are not accompanied with bilious + 
ſymptoms. But, I believe, the preſent prac- 
tice pays little regard to any indication of 
this kind, which is deduced only from 
theory, which does not appear to be well 
founded. Acidity at the ſtomach, and heart- 
burn, are very frequently troubleſome ſymp- 
toms, during a fit of the gout, but can by 
no means be ſaid to be the cauſe of the diſ- 
order, ſince they are frequently preſent in 
other complaints that bear not the leaſt af- 
finity to the gout, and may, with much 
greater probability, be conſidered as the 
conſequence of a weakened ſtate of the ſto- 


mach, 


* Bocrhaave's Aphoriſms, $ 1275. 


4 Elem. Chemiæ, tom. II. p. 59. 
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mach, than the original cauſe of the diſeaſe. 
I do not, by this, mean to deny the utility 
of abſorbent medicines to relieve the above- 
mentioned ſymptoms. I am well ſatisfied, 

that when they appear, that ſuch are highly 
uſeful, and even neceſſary. But as theſe 
ſymptoms are not always preſent, and as the 
only uſe of abſorbents in the gout, is in re- 
lieving them, I think that this cannot, with 
propriety, be eſteemed a general indication. 


Tux latter part of this paragraph, where 
the Doctor recommends anodyne medicines, 
is of more conſequence. 


Tux uſe of opiate medicines, in the gout, 
is undoubtedly very great in many inſtances. 
Sydenham recommends them, as the laſt 
refuge, in the moſt alarming circumſtances, 
when the gout attacks the ſtomach ; and 
relates, that he himſelf was, by this means, 
recovered from the jaws of death, when all 
other applications had proved fruitleſs. He 


| likewiſe adviſes their uſe, in caſes where it 


was found neceſſary to adminiſter. carthartic 
medicines3 


("WP 7 
medicines ; and ſays, that by. giving an opi- 
ate, immediately after their operation, he 
has prevented the metaſtaſis, and other bad 
effects, which ſo frequently occur, from 
the exhibition of n n 
n e a | c — 


IN RY likewiſe, ade: ie aki! is ts 
intolerable as to overcome all patience, Van 
Swieten (though with ſome reluctance) al- 
lows the moderate uſe of opiates, in order 
to procure a reſpite from the pain, and gain 
ſome interval of reſt for nature to recover. 
Opiates, likewiſe, ſeem to be allowed, by 
all practitioners, to be of great ſervice in 
procuring reſt in the night, at the decline 
of the paroxyſm, when, although the pain 
be nearly gone, the natural fleep (pro- 
bably from a habit of being ſo frequently 
ane does not Wen return. 


or; a they are undoubtedly of 
the greateſt ſervice, in the above-mentioned 
particularly, and probably in many other in- 
ſtances of this complaint, yet their aſe re- 
N quires 
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quires the utmoſt caution and attention, 
ſince, if improperly adminiſtered, they are 
capable of doing the greateſt injury. On 


the Author had been rather more explicit 
in his directions concerning ſo material an 
article. If it is to be underſtood to be taken 
in Sydenham's manner, immediately after 
the operation of the purgative, it ſeems ex- 
tremely proper; but if he means it to be 
exhibited, merely to caſe the pain, which 
ſeems: more probably his intention, I can- 
not help thinking ſuch a practice en 
n on rr accounts. F 


01 A rr of this * in the extpecities, 

(as I have before ; obſerved) ſeems, by no 
means, an indication in the preſent inſtance; 
and though this method would probably ef- 
fect it, the moſt probable conſequence of 
ſuch abatement would be a metaſtaſis of the 
gout, to the head or ſtomach, _ 


Hor F MAN, very properly, FEET againſt 
truſting to ſuch deceitful circumſtance, 
which 


99 

which is the more l from the tran- 
ſitory reſpite from pain, which it affords, 
which is ſo enticing, that it demands the 
greateſt degree of reſolution to lay it aſide, 
after having once experienced its effects. 


I Is on this account that Van Swieten“, 
with great judgment, recommends; when 


opiates may be neceſſary, to conceal, from 
$24 N 2 the 


But if the 5 pain mould bedoldd fo fiitblerable as to er 
the uſe of opiates neceſſary, care ſnould be taken to conceal 
from the knowledge of the patient, that ſuch medicines have 
been adminiſtered ; ſince, after he has once experienced the relief 
they afford, he might be tempted to uſe them when the pain 
was not fo violent as to require relief of this kind. For people in 
great pain from the gout are often willing to procure an abate- 
ment of it, even at the hazard of their lives, and will take opiate 
medicines of their own accord, in contempt of the phyſicians ad- 
vice, which is a caſe J have more than once known to happen. — 
Van Swiet. Tranſlation of the. following r 
' * $i autem intolerabilis dolor opiatorum uſum poſcat, fic te- 
* ſung illa remedia, ut zger neſciat ſe illis uti, ubi ſemel ex- 
pertus fuit illud ſolamen, illo nunquam carere vellet, etiam in 
mitiori dolore. Podagrici dum ſævos dolores patiuntur ſæpius 
eos ſœ pe redimere vellent, vitæ etiam periculo, unde Medici 
monita Tperrietent & propio marte opiata remedia ſumerent, 
quod non ſemel contigiſſe novi. Van Swiet. comment. vol. 


iv. Pp. 283. 
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the knowledge of the patient, that any ſuch 
medicine has been adminiſtered, leſt he, from 
experience of the eaſe procured by it, might 
be tempted to uſe it too frequently. I 
knew an inſtance myſelf, of a perſon, who, 
from having once experienced a relief of 
this kind from opiate medicines,” in a very 
ſevere paroxyſm, could not ſum up reſolu- 
tion ſufficient to lay them aſide when the 
pain became moderate, although he was 
fully convinced, that he injured his health 
greatly by ſuch a practice. On this ac- 
count, I fear that à late publication, by a 

reverend divine, has done infinite miſchief, 
as he has adviſed, — encouraged, the uſe 
of opiates in ſo many inſtances ; and, with 
ſo little preciſion, that every perſon, in pain 
from the gout, might eaſily adapt his caſe 
to his directions, and-plead his authority, in 
order to deceive himſelf into the propriety 
of making uſe of fo flattering, 0 


treacherous Lo 


E 1 FR the ** 15220 of advice, which 
the Doctor gives, concerning the uſe of ca- 
taplaſms, 


(201 ) 


taplaſms, or external applications, in order 
to abate the pain, leſs liable to objeQion- 
The Doctor, indeed, has guarded his expreſ- 
fion, by inſerting the word proper : but, I 
believe, the beſt practitioners are all agreed» 
that every external application, that has this 
effect, muſt be highly prejudicial,  Syden- - 
ham, * who profeſſed to have had great per- 
ſonal experience in this way, declares al to- 
gether againſt the uſe of topical applica- 
tions; and F Hoffman, +} Van Swieten, and 
indeed all the beſt modern practitioners, 
concur in opinion, that they are ſcarce ever 
| ſerviceable, but frequently noxious, when 
applied to- the pained part, at a time when 
the. gout is in the extremities. 


Van, SwIETEN || relates ſeveral inſtances 
of bad, and even mortal, conſequences fol- 
lowing an alleviation of the gouty paroxyſm, 
procured by theſe means, and remarks, of 
thoſe who eſcaped with life, that their limbs 
Eon bnd were 

* De Podragrà P. 475. 
+ Sect. 2, cap. 11. vol. iv. 


t P. 357, vol. iv. 
[| Ibidem, p. 357. 
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(102) 
were fubject to bedume rigid ® much ſooner 


than thoſe of ſuch people who had not t been 
accuſtomed to ole chem. 


; 1 Do not mean baden that an allevia- 
tion of the pain of a gouty paroxyſm, is 
never an indication in phyſic; but I am apt 
to think, that incautious people may fall 


into a very dangerous error, in concluding 
from what is laid down in Dr. Cadogan's 
Diſſertation, that to alleviate the pain, is 


oftener an indication, than it really is. I hear- 
tily wiſh, therefore, that the advice of Van 


Swieten was more attended to, where he fays, 


that the utmoſt prudence is requeſted to re- 
lieve with ſafety the ſymptoms of the Foun: 1 * 


Tur remainder of the paragraph, which 
contains his directions, principally concern- 


ing the manner of life proper to be followed 


during the fit, feems;-in general, extremely 
reaſonable; and he has, with great propriety, 


condemned 
P. 387, vol. ir. comment. ; 


+ Maga prudentia opus eſt ut tuto leniri bun podagra 
ymptomata. 


( 1031 ) 

condemned a very common, tho' dangerous 
practice, of uſing a larger proportion of 
ſpirituous liquors, and other ſtimulant ſub- 
ſtances, during the time of the paroxyſm, 
than they were before accuſtomed: to, under 
a notion of preventing the metaſtafis of the 
gout to the vital parts; where, as he ob- 
ſerves, when it rages in a diſtant part, it is 
not inclined to come. 


Bur as theſe ſubſtances, when taken in too 
great quantity, after their ſtimulant opera- 
tion is over, always leave the ſtomach in a 
weak and debilitated ſtate, and impair the 
nervous ſyſtem greatly, on the ſtrength of 
which the continuance of the gout, in its 
proper ſituation, (the extremities) moſtly de- 
pends; it is obvious, that ſuch a practice, fo 
far from being likely to anſwer the end pro- 
poſed, would be the moſt likely thing poſ- 
ſible to invite it to the part where its pre- 
ſence was ſo much dreaded. vote 


SYDENHAM'S direction, with whom Dr. 
9 ſeems to agree in this reſpect, ap- 
Pears 


(4 194 ) 

pears the beſt, While the inflammatory 
diatheſis laſted, he adviſed abſtinence from 
wine and fleſh meats; but as ſomè ſtomachs, 
eſpecially thoſe who are in the decline of 
life, will not bear ſuch a rigorous abſtinence, 
he admitted the uſe of each, in ſmall quan- 
tity, but with the-: greateſt caution not to 
exceed in either, and to take no more than 
ſhould be found neceſſary to ſupport na- 
ture. 


'TowARrDs the decline of the fit, and if 
the patient be advanced in years, or much 
weakened, it ſhould ſeem adviſeable to al- 
low, a more free uſe of ſubſtances of this 
kind, particularly fermented liquors; but 
nevertheleſs, with the / greateſt care not to 
exceed the moſt moderate quantity-to which 
he * en daily a in health. 


£ 


Tur Doctor next W to ihe moſt 
important part of his diſſertation, viz./** the 
prevention of the return of the gout, or its 
change into any other n and to eſta- 
hliſh health.“ 1 2 

55 Tux 

* Page 84. 


( 105 ) 

Tax rational part of the faculty will, I 
Laine, readily concur with the Doctor, in 
the firſt general maxim he lays down, viz, 
that the cure of the gout is not to be ex- 
pected from a courſe of medicines, and that 
all the modes of practice, which have been 
employed for that purpoſe, which he enu- 
merates, and are principally of the evacua- 


tory kind, have been ineffectual; * and, 1 


would add, moſt of them prejudicial. 


HavinG laid down this poſition, he next 
goes on to deſcribe the plan of life, which 
he would recommend in the inſtance above 
deſcribed, and which he promiſes ſhall be 
effectual for ever to prevent the return of 
his complaint, and ſo confirm. his general 
health, that it ſhall not again be overſet by 
every cold or trifling accident+. 


Tx firſt and principal remedy, which he 
recommends, i in order to accompliſh ſo great 
a change, 1 Is EXERCISE. | 


O Tur 


(106 ) 
Tux uſe of this, in the gout, has been ever 
acknowledged by all, and accordingly ad- 
viſed, in the ſtrongeſt terms, by every writer 
ſince the inſtitution of medicine; and there 
are few of thoſe, who are afflicted with the 
out, ſo ignorant as not to be acquainted 
with this, without aſking the advice of a 
phyſician. Friction, likewife, which the 
Doctor recommends, as a ſubſtitute for 
exerciſe when the patient is unable to bear 
motion, + Van Swieten adviſes in the ſtrong- 
eſt manner, and there can be no doubt of 
its utility. The Doctor's ſubſequent advice, 
concerning exerciſe, and the manner of 
uſing it, is extremely good ; and he has cer- 
tainly ſhewn great judgment in being ſo pre- 
ciſe in his directions, and laying fo much 
ſtreſs on this circumſtance, which many, 
from its ſimplicity and flow operation, would 
be apt to neglect. He has very ſtrongly in- 
culcated a moſt uſeful maxim to ſuch peo- 
ple, not to be content with the ſtrength they 
have already acquired by theſe means, but 
to employ it to get more, and never to reſt 


ſatisfied 


+ Van Swieten Comment. vol, 4. p. 374. 


(da 


ſatisfied with what is already gained: But 
although the Doctor lays ſo great ſtreſs on 
exerciſe, he allows that its good effects may 
be greatly promoted and aſſiſted by me- 


dicines. 


Ir were to be wiſhed, that Dr. Cadogan 


had been more explicit in this reſpect, ſince 


his expreſſion of * mild antimonial abſor- 
bent, and ſaponaceous deobitruents, and 
ſweetners, give a very vague and uncertain 
idea. | 


_ ANTIMONIAL medicines I have before- 
mentioned to have been found unſucceſsful 
in this diſorder; and though ſome circum- 
ſtances may perhaps require ſomething of 
this kind, they are by no means a general in- 
dication, ſince, when taken long together, 
they injure the ſtomach very much, which 
is a circumſtance of the moſt immediate 
concern. As to the other ſubſtances which 
the Doctor adviſes, I confeſs I do not un- 
derſtand what he means, ſufficiently to make 
any remarks on the propriety of their uſe: 


1 But, 
Page 88. 


(108) 


But, to make amends for this obſcurity, the 
Doctor, in the next paragraph, comes nearer 
to the level of common underſtandings, 
when he illuſtrates the propriety of the uſe 
of exerciſe and medicine, by a compariſon 
drawn from“ cleaning bottles with ſhot or 
gravel, which, with agitation, will have that 
effect; but without that, will do nothing.” 


Bur rarely Dr. Cadogan's opinion of his 
readers capacity muſt be very mean, if he 
could imagine them to be ſatisfied with ſuch 
a compariſon. Is any perſon weak enough 
to believe, that the operation of oY 
on the human body, bears any analogy to 
cleaning a bottle with ſhot or gravel; or 
that exerciſe promotes their effect in this 
way, in the ſame manner that agitation 
does in the other? What proof hve: we 
that the human body requires any ſuch ſcour- 
ing or cleaning ; or, if it did, that it could 


be brought about by an +antimonial medi- 
Page 88. 


+ The Vinum Antimonii, which, as Huxham obſerves, is 
capable of having every effect of any antimonial preparation, 


en 

cine, which does not amount to the thou- 
ſandth part of a grain in weight. Such 
illuſtrations, however plauſible to the vul- 
gar, can ſcarce be be ſeriouſly brought into 
argument. Were we to purſue the analogy we 
might add, that the ſaponaceous ſubſtances 
he recommends muſt he here of eſpecial ſer- 
vice, ſince a little ſoap, added to the ſhot or 
gravel, muſt needs aſſiſt its operation in 
cleaning the bottle, in the inſtance juſt men- 
tioned. I am far from meaning to deny the 
utility of exerciſe, in promoting the effect of 
medicines, but only obje& to this extraor- 
dininary illuſtration of their mode of action. 


Tur next material circumſtance which 
the Doctor conſiders, is the proper food of 
the patient. This, he ſays, “ ſhould be ſoft 

mild, 


contains a portion of antimony inconceivably ſmall.---An 
ounce of Crocus Metallorum, or Vitrum Antimonii, put into 
a hogſhead of wine, will impart to it all an emetic quality ; 
| and yet the antimony, when taken out, will not be fo ſenſibly 
diminiſhed in weight, as to be diſcoverable by the niceſt ba- 
lance ; and will afterwards impregnate any quantity of wine in 
| the ame manner. When taken as alterative, one dram ot a 


mall tea ſpoonful of the wine is a doſe, 


N 
mild, and ſpontaneouſly digeſting, and in 
moderate quantity, ſo as to give the leaſt 
poſhble labour to the ſtomach and bowels, 
that it may neither turn ſour nor bitter, nor 
rancid, nor any way degenerate from the qua- 
lities neceſſary to make good blood.”* Theſe 
directions are undoubtedly good in general; 
but J fear ſome of the particular things he 
recites, as poſſeſſing theſe qualities, will 
ſcarcely anſwer to this character. Tripe, 
for inſtance, calves feet and chicken, are leſs 
ſoluble, in the ſtomach, than beef or mutton, 
which are of a more compact and firm tex- 
ture, Dr Robinſon, of Dublin, has proved 
that food, of a ſeemingly firm texture, is of 
eaſier ſolution than that which is more looſe- 
ly compacted, but which contains a more 
viſcid juice. This is found in much larger 
quantity in the ligamentous, membranous, 
and tendinous parts, than in the muſcular, 
This quality of difficult ſolution, is owing, 
in ſom2 meaſure, to the leſſer degree of al- 
calſecency,* which the vifcid parts of animal 


poſſeſs, 
Page 89. 
+ Tendeny to become Alkaline. This is a ſtep towards pu 


trefafion, as all ſabſtances during putrefaction generate 
yolatile Alkali, 


* 


19 


3 


poſſeſs, which is the great promoter of the 
ſolubility of our food in the ſtomach. Per- 
haps, the difficulty of digeſtion of the fleſh 
of young animals, is owing to the ſame 
cauſe, as they contain a much larger propor- 
tion of gelatinous matter, than the old ; and 
are likewiſe much leſs alcaleſcent.* 


Ir then the wholeſomeneſs of our foods 
depends ſo much onits being in a periſhable 
ſtate, on which circumſtance the Doctor lays 
ſo great ſtreſs, beef, mutton, or grown up 
fowls, would be more proper diet for a weak 
ſtomach, than tripe, calves feet, chicken, or 
any kind of the white fiſh he mentions, 
which are particularly remarkable for their 
viſcid and glutinous quality. The obſerva- 
tion of Dr. Robinſon, cited in the note, 
ſhews, that this advice has a foundation in 
experience, as well as theory. 


THE 


* Dr. Robinſon, of Dublin, obſerved of thoſe who were ſub- 
ject to ſpit up their food, that this happened much more re- 
markably when the fleſh of young animals was taken, than ful! 


grown meat, 


+ P. 89. 
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T next material circumſtance that he 
mentions, relative to our diet, is, his pro- 
hibition of wine. I have before declared 
my ſentiments with regard to the propriety 
of the uſe of wine in our diet, moderately 
taken; and, in the inſtance before us, I am 
well ſatisfied that ſomething of this kind 
muſt be eſpecially neceſſary. Sydenham, 
who was a great advocate for abſtinence 
from wine , in this diſorder, particularly ex- 
cepts caſes ſimilar to this, and declares, that 
ſuch a change of diet has deſtroyed a great 
number of people. - He himſelf experienced 
the bad effects of a ſudden change of diet of 
this ſort, which had nearly put an end to 
his life ; and I believe there are few modern 
practitioners who have not ſeen inſtances of 
the ſame kind. But Dr. Cadogan ventures 
to ſtake his life upon the ſafety of the ex- 
periment, even if the change was fuddenly 
made ;* and I verily believe, that there are 
few of thoſe who have made the trial, who 
can perſonally contradict his aſſertion. 


Tur Doctor next proceeds to give ſome 
rules concerning diet, which are indeed, 


principally 
page 91. 


(i 

principally a recapitulation of his former 
general maxims of moderation in our food, 
and the proper choice of it; to which I have 
before ſpoken. I cannot, nevertheleſs, omit 
to take notice of ſome particulars concern- 
ing the diet he recommends, particularly, 
where he ſays our food is more wholeſome, 
the leſs liquid is taken with it. I confeſs I 
can ſee no reaſon for this maxim, or why 
the proportion of drink ſhould not be mea- 
ſured by the thirſt, as well as the quantity of 
food by hunger. Moderation in both meat 
and drink is undoubtedly proper, but I be- 
lieve that an exceſs in quantity of drink is 
generally thought leſs noxious than in ſolid 
food. To reaſon on the ſubje& would much 
exceed the limits of this work ; but to ſup- 
port what I have advanced, I beg leave to 
quote the words of a great Phyſiologiſt of 
the preſent age, who ſays,* that exceſs in ſo- 
P lid 
Magis in cibo minus inpotu peccatur cujus major portio 
poſſit quaſi infundi quia ventriculo non retinetur.—Et in uni- 
verſum varia quidem in variis, potus ad cibum ratio eſt“, ut ta- 
men potus tonſtanter ſuperet=Halleri Phy/iolog. vol. vi. p. 562. 


* The mepn computation of the proportion of drink to fold meat! 
ſeems to be nearly as five to two. 
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lid food is more injurious than in liquid, A, 


larger quantity of which may be taken in as. 
it is ndt-retained long in the ſtomach; and 


tho! the proportion of liquid to ſolid food, 


varies in different people, yet. it is a ee 
rule that the quantity of liquid £ food ſhould. 


exceed the other. : | 


' 


une remainder of the directions, relative 


to the regulating our lives, contain nothing 
nęew or particular -Moderation, in the 


quantity of our food, and a choice of ſuch. 
as is eaſily digeſted, conſtant exerciſe, good | 
hours, and the, uſe, of the pediluvium fre- 
quently, are the ſum of i it ; and to the pro- 


xe wag of theſe, 1 believe 875 one will lub⸗ 
cribe. | 4] 


3 HEARTILY with I could lay, with equal 
confidence with Dr. Cadogan, that theſe rules 
would he efficacious to the cure of chronic ; 
diſorders, the gout eſpecially ; 3 but I fear our 
illuſtrious countryman, Dr. Sydenham, will 
be found a notable inſtance, that the moſt | 


judicious manner - of life, and the greateſt 
demperance, 


Eu 


temperance, (though the beſt means in our 
hands) cannot inſure us from the attacks of 
this obſtinate and cruel diforder.---I muſt 
now take my leave of Dr. Cadogan, and hope 
I may be permitted to expreſs the ſame ſen- 
timent with him in plea for what I have 
advanced, viz. that if I have hazarded any 
thing contrary to ſo great authority, it has 
been from a conviction of its truth.” For 
the freedoms I have taken, I hope I may be 
believed, when I declare, I mean nothing 
perſonal ; and as to what I have ſaid con- 
cerning his opinions relative to the ſubject, 
I beg leave to make my defence in the words 
of a diſtinguiſhed moraliſt of the preſent 
age: The faults of à Writer of acknow- 
ledged excellence are more dangerous, be- 
cauſe the influence of his example is more 
extenſive ; and the intereſt of learning re- 
quires that they ſhould be diſcovered and 
ſtigmatized, before they have the ſanction 
of antiquity conferred upon them, and be- 
come precedents of indiſputable autharity.“ 
| * Rambler, No, 93. 
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